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THE MALE COQUETTE. 
BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


CHAPTER V. 


**T wonpeR who he can be!”’ exclaimed Dora 
Lincoln, the only daughter of our village doctor, 
as she stood by the window gazing very atten- 
tively upon some passing object on the avenue 
before her. ‘Come hither, Virginia,” she con- 
tinued, turning eagerly to a young girl who 
was seated at a short distance from her, “‘ come 
hither, and tell me if you do not think him very 
handsome.”? 

Virginia Elmslie moved hastily forward, and 
in an instant stood beside her cousin, who pointed 
‘out the subject of her observation, a gentleman 
tiding slowly past on horseback. He had now 
just turned the avenue and was in full view, and 
as he passed the gate of Sylvan Grove Cottage, 
Doctor Lincoln’s lovely residence, his eye lin- 
gered upon the picturesque looking dwelling 
with a gaze of interest. 

“Who can he be!”? again exclaimed Dora, 
in a tone of earnest inquiry, “I have met him 
several times upon the avenue within the last 
two or three days, and he passes this way quite 
often. Very noble looking isn’t he, Virginia?” 
But her companion made no reply, and surprised 
at her continued silence, Dora raised her-eyes to 
her cousin’s face. Virginia’s cheek was strangely 
pale, and her bright lip quivered convulsively, 
while an expression of deep pain rested upon 
her countenance. 

*‘ Oh, Dora,”? she murmured in reply to that 
look of anxious inquiry, while she burst into 
tears—‘oh! why did you call me to gaze on 
him? I had hoped that I was fiever'to behold 
him more.”? i. ¢ . 

‘Can it be possible! Was that Walter Liv- 
ingston?”? was Dora’s exclamation in a voice 
of amazement: then perceiving her cousin’s 
anguish at the mention of that name, she bent 
forward and tenderly kissing that troubled brow 
she added reprovingly—* dearest Virginia, have 
you forgotten your promise long ere this to cast 
him from your-heart ?” 
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**No, Dora,” she replied, raising her head 
from her cousin’s shoulder, “no. Deem not, 
dear cousin, that I love him yet—deem not that 
I still waste my affections on one to whom they 
are valueless. If Walter Livingston were to 
kneel this moment at my feet and beseech me 
to look upon him again with favor, I solemnly 
assure you that I would turn away with cold- 
ness and distrust. But I do not think I can eve 

behold him without emotion, for the memory o 
the past has for me a bitterness that will not 
soon pass away—and the sight of his counte- 
nance recalls the remembrance of all that he 
has caused me to suffer.’’ 

“There is one of whom I would fain speak 
to you, Virginia,”? said Dora, as half an hour 

> after the two girls were seated together on the 
; sofa, *‘do you not remember years ago when 
you used to visit us, a bright, merry-hearted 
boy, who was then the life of this household— 
even my brother Henry? Do you not recollect 
how he used to draw us over the snow in his 
little sled—and how envious I was because he 
used to pet you so, and call you his little wife? 
Well, Virginia, my light-hearted brother has 
since then been transformed into a man—a 
noble, generous, high-souled being, whose only 
failing is the earnest love he yet bears to a 
‘little wife,’ who, in his sister’s hearing at least, 
refuses even to allow him to cherish and protect 
her. 

**Since Henry left us, Virginia, every letter 
has teemed with messages and inquiries con- 

ning you, and only a few hours ago I re- 
ies one, in which he informed me of his 
expectation of being with us very soon, when 
he intends to seek you and plead his cause in 
person. d you will not surely refuse the 
homage of a heart like his—oh, say, sweet 
cousin, that you will one day let me call you 
my sister.” 

* Alas! Dora,” replied Virginia sadly, “I do 
not believe it will ever be in my power to ac- 
cede to your wish. Bid your brother elsewhere 
seek a heart whose earliest hopes have not like 
mine been wrecked—for he is well deserving of 
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that rich wealth of love which I fear I can never 
again bestow.” 

And as she spoke, Virginia Elmslie turned 
hastily aside; but her words had not filled Dora’s 
heart with despondency, for she murmured to 
herself in a low tone, “I shall not bid him do 
anything of the kind. Henry will soon return 
from college—and then let her withstand his 
pleadings if she can.” 

That night two persons might have been seen 
seated beneath an old and stately elm in Doctor 
Lincoln’s garden—Dora Lincoln, and the one 
whom everybody asserted was her betrothed, 
Frank Murray, the only son of the wealthy 
lawyer of Lilycele. Sadder than usual were 
Dora’s tones that evening, for she was relating 
to him a mournful tale—the history of her gentle 
cousin Virginia. She told him how deeply and 
truly that fair girl had loved one whom she had 
deemed all that was noble and good, and how 
hen her affections were completely ensnared, 
he had discovered that she had been deceived 
in her estimate of his character, and that far 
from being what she imagined, he was a vain 
and heartless mortal, whom the world had de- 
signated as a male coquette. It was along time ; 
ere Virginia Elmslie could be convinced of the 
truth of the reports that so often reached her— ; 
and not until she stood by the death bed of ono } 
whose love Walter Livingston had won and 
then slighted, could she credit the reality. But ; 
when she saw a young creature even fairer than > 
herself laid low in death, and knew that the one 
she too loved had broken that trusting heart— 
an agonizing sensation stole over her spirit, and ° 
though for a few short days the star of hope lin- 
gered within her bosom, it was soon driven forth 
forever, and she found herself likewise forsaken 
and scorned. 

The blow was more than a frame so fragile 
and delicate as Virginia’s dould support. A 
burning fever attacked her brain, and for many 
weeks her life was despaired of. But at length 
the fever left her, and she slowly regainedther 
strength; yet even then she took not the slightest 
notice of what passed around her, but see 
to -have sunk into a sort of stupor, from whic 
was a long while ere she could be fully aroused. 
After her entire recovery, her adopted parents 
(for Virginia was an orphan) deemipg change 
of air and scene would be beneficial, sent her to 
visit her maternal uncle, Doctor Lincoln, in the 
beautiful village of Lilydale. 

Long did Dora and Frank Murray hold con- 
verse—and two. or three times after she had 
finished her sad narration, as she listened to 
the words that fell from her companion’s lips, 
she shook her head saucily while a light, sweet 
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laugh rang out upon the air, for Murray was 
proposing a scheme which fully met her ap- 
proval, and which she doubted not her power 
to accomplish. And indeed Dora was the very 
one above all others to place unlimited confi- 
dence in her own powers. Knowing so well 
the exact value of every smile that wreathed 
her coral lip, and of every glance of those dark, 
eloquent eyes of hers, it was not likely she could 
doubt her own ability to win a heart and cast 
it aside at pleasure—for though she had never 
tried her capacities in the latter field, it was 
what Frank Murray had now been planning, 
and to which Dora had lent a willing ear. 

The day following, the allotted period of her 
absence having expired, Virginia Elmslie bade 
adieu to her uncle’s family, and returned to her 
home in the far-distant metropolis. 


CHAPTER ITI, 


Neakty three months had passed away since 
the period of Virginia Elmslie’s visit to the Lin- 
colns’, and strange reports began now to be cir- 
culated through the village. It was confidently 
whispered among the gossips of Lilydale, that 
the doctor’s daughter was playing a coquette’s 


‘ part—that during the prolonged stay of Frank 


Murray at New York, where he had. gone for® 
the purpose of permanently establishing himself 


in business, she had looked with favor upon the 


attentions of another, a young stranger, by name 
Walter Livingston, who had come to Lilydale 
for the avowed purpose of proving its facilities 
as a fishing resort. It was furthermore asserted 
that this self-same Livingston belonged to a most 
aristocratic family in New York, and was a young 
gentleman of extensive property himself—while 
his attractive appearance and pleasing manners 
had long since gained him the good will of the 
people of Lilydale. 

Sunday after Sunday Livingston was seen 
seated in Dr. Lincoln’s pew at church, sharing 
the same book with Dora, and after the service 
escorting her home with the most assiduous 
politeness. And very often of a bright moon- 
light evening, when the doctor’s family had re- 
ired to rest, the sweet tones ofa flute were heard 
€discoursing most eloquent music” directly be- 


neath th r window of fair Dora Lincoln. 
And doubtless strains of that harmonious 
instrument fell gladty on the ear for which they 


were intended—for at such times a small white 
hand drew the snowy drapery of the window 
gently aside, and a slight form nestled among 
the folds of the curtain listening attentively to 
each note of melody. 

From the first day Livingston had beheld Dora 
Lincoln she had claimed an interest in his heart. 
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He had little expected to find in a country village 
one so lovely and graceful as our young heroine. 
She had immediately struck his fancy as the very 
one above all others whom he would fain have 
chosen fora wife. His first thought was to ob- 
tain an introduction to the young lady—but how 
was this to be accomplished? A severe headache 
and nervous debility (whether real or pretended 
can only be guessed at) soon ensured for him the 


advice and attendance of the worthy doctor of ; 
$ 


; 


$ 


Lilydale—and having thus made acquaintance 
with the father, it was no very difficult matter 
to get an introduction to the daughter. And in- 
deed Doctor Lincoln himself seemed particularly 
anxious that the introduction should take place 
—why, I cannot pretend to say: but as the good 
old gentleman had ever eschewed all claims to 
being a match-maker, that he should now seem 
in a fair way to deserve the title, was, it must 
be confessed, rather singular. 

If Dora’s countenance had pleased Livingston, 
neither was he less charmed with her manners. 
Her sprightly conversation and lively wit, to- 
gether with the rich accumulated stores of her 
mind, all tended to excite his highest admira- 
tion. Day by day the captivation of her society 
increased with tenfold power. Dora was not 
‘the only one to whom he had paid attention, as 
is well known to the reader, but never before 


had his heart been enlisted. For his own amuse- } 


ment he coquetted with others, little caring or 
heeding the anguish of which he was but too fre- 
quently the cause. If they were foolish enough 
to lose their hearts for him, he thought it was 
their own fault and not his—and thus like a 
butterfly he had flitted from flower to flower, 
sipping the sweets, and then turning coldly away. 
For the first time in his life Walter Livingston 
now loved, and love with him was not the mere 
passion of a day, but a feeling calculated to last 
through life. A few months before, the elegant 
and refined Livingston would have scorned the 
very idea of seeking a companion for life in an 
obscure village; but now he was completely 
enthralled, and would not have released himself 
if he could. He felt that if he were connected 
by marriage with Dr. Lincoln’s family he should 
never have cause to be ashamed of his relations; 
for though they laid no claim whatever to being 
of the son ton—as how could they living in the 
unpresuming village of Lilydale?—there was 
a certain air of respectability about them that 
would ever be a bar to any show of condescen- 
sion on his part. _The doctor’s eldest son Henry 
had now returned home, and Livingston could 
not possibly object to him as a brother-in-law— 
for Henry was an. intelligent, fine looking youth, 
and would be considered an acquisition even to 
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the circles of fashion. Yet Walter could not but 
be aware that in the demeanor of his brother-in- 
law elect toward him there was a restraint or 
rather a hauteur, that contrasted strangely with 
the apparent cordiality of the rest of the house- 
hold. Why this was he in vain conjectured— 
but it annoyed him exceedingly fdr some time, 
though he at last came to the resolution of trou- 
bling himself no more upon the subject. 

Very encouragingly had Dora Lincoln received 
the attentions of Livingston, and when she lis- 
tened day after day to the tones of his voice, and 
met the eloquent glance of those eyes, she did 
not at all wonder that Virginia Elmslie should 
have suffered so much. Little did Dora imagine 
that she had made so deep an impression upon 
: that selfish heart—she deemed that he had chosen 
’ her but as a new victim upon which to exercise 
his caprices—and thinking thus, she considered 
¢ herself authorized in carrying out fully a certain 
2 plan of treatment for her suitor, 

Week after week passed on, and still Living- 
ston lingered at Lilydale. But one unlucky day 
a letter arrived from an uncle of his in New 
York, desiring his immediate presence in the 
city, to prepare for a journey to Charleston, for 
the purpose of attending the sale of property 
there owned by Walter, and which it seemed 
could now be disposed of to advantage. 

It was with a heavy heart that an hour after- 
ward, the young man found himself on his way 
toward Dr. Lincoln’s, for the purpose of bidding 
adieu. Several times within the last week he had 
sought Dora for the purpose of making known 
$ to her his affection, but of late she had grown 
strangely cold, and each time that he was about 
to speak upon the subject, some slight remark 
of hers had cast a chill over his heart. Still he 
did not doubt that she loved him, but regarded 
her actions as proceeding merely from caprice: 
so now in a fit of pique he resolved to defer his 
proposal till his return from the south, and he 
had too high an opinion of himself to think that 
his lady love could forget him in the four months 
he proposed to be absent. 

Dora and her father were sitting in the parlor 

nd as Livingston entered, the former rose and 
welcomed him witha smile. A few minutes were 
spent in conversation, and then the purport of his 
visit was told, and as the visitor spoke he glanced 
at the fair girl before him, as if wishing to read 
her feelings at the intelligence. But Dora’s coun- 
tenance was perfectly calm—no trace of emotion, 
not even the slightest appearance of a flush was 
perceptible upon her cheek. Livingston turned 
away astonished that she should manifest so little 
sorrow at his departure. But still he could not 
believe himself indifferent to her—and even then, 
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contrary to his determination, he would have 
avowed his attachment. But she allowed him 
no chance for private conversation, persisting in 
remaining close beside her father’s chair—and 
he at length rose to say farewell. 

And now he could not resist addressing a few 
words to Dora. ‘* Would she allow him to send 
her a paper, or some other token to remind her 
of an absent friend ?” 

* Certainly—she was always willing to hear 
from her friends.” 

** Would she receive him as she had hitherto 
done, on his return? when he should hasten im- 
mediately to Sylvan Grove Cottage to pay his 
respects to its inmates.”? The latter part of the 
sentence was uttered in an emphatic tone, and 
the speaker glanced meaningly into Dora’s face. 
This time a slight flush suffused her cheek, but 
it faded quickly away, and she replied that her 
acquaintances were always sure of a welcome. 

** Well, Dora,’? remarked the doctor, after 
Livingston had left them, “I fear that your 
plans have entirely failed.” 

Oh, no, indeed father,” she replied in a tone 
of assurance, “fate could not possibly have been 
more favorable to my maneuvre. Livingston, 
I am certain, will return to Lilydale in four 
months—and in little more than that time you 
know—” She paused and blushed deeply. The 
doctor patted her cheek, whistled, “come haste 
to the wedding,” and then left the room. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


One pleasant afternoon, precisely four months 
from the date of the above events, a carriage 
might have been seen driving at a rapid rate up 
the principal avenue of Lilydale. In afew mo- 
ments it stopped before the door of the “ Eagle 
Hotel,” and a gentleman hastily alighted. 

** Walter Livingston! how do you do?” ejacu- 
lated an individual who had previously been busy 
tying up some small packages, and as he spoke he 
jumped up and gave the stranger a most cordial 
shake of the hand. é 

‘Ah, uncle Ben, how are you?” rejoined 
Walter Livingston, for it was no less a per- 
sonage, ‘*but what are you about?” 

Uncle Ben was in his own estimation at least, 
a person of much consequence in Lilydale—for 
he was generally employed by the inhabitants to 
execute many little odd commissions, to whieh 
nobody else could find time to attend. He was 
an easy, good-natured sort of a fellow, whose 
principal failings were, as I have said before, a 
high opinion of his own importance, and a pro- 
pensity to talk whenever he could find a listener. 

«Why, you see, Mister Livingston,” he said, 
elevating his head with a highly consequential 





air, “they ’re goin’ to have a great kick up at the 
doctor’s next Thursday. Young Master Henry 
has taken a sudden notion to git married, and 
his father’s a goin’ to give a great weddin’ frolic. 
They’re to have grand times, J can tell you— 
such doings as aint never been seen this side of 
the disputed territory. But you asked what I 
was about—wait a minute and I’ll tell you. 
You see, yesterday I was passin’ the doctor’s, 
and Mrs. Lincoln called me in and she says, says 
she, ‘uncle Ben! we’re in a bad fix just now, 
and don’t know no way how to get out of it. 
There’s our Dora, she haint got half enough 
note paper for invitations to the party, and if 
we don’t have some more by to-morrow its all 
up with us—for we’ll offend an almighty lot of 
folks if we don’t invite everybody we know!’ 
So seein’ I might somehow be of use I offered 
to go to New York and buy the paper, as she 
said she had nobody to send for it; and she 
accepted my services and was right glad to get 
them too, for Mrs. Lincoln knows pretty well 
that she couldn’t have a better hand than me 
to make a bargain. Well, bright and early this 
mornin’ I set off for the city—and I’ve just 
been back ten minutes by the clock, and what 
I’m about is, a tying’ the paper up in nice 
pakages so that Miss Dora will like its looks— 
for them New York book-store keepers don’t 
half known how to tie up anything.” 

With a smile at uncle Ben’s loquacity, Liv- 
ingston hurried into the hotel and proceeded 
to engage apartments. About half an hour 
afterward he was stationed in his room with a 
newspaper in his hand, when there was a loud 
knocking at the door, and the next instant uncle 
Ben entered. 

*€ Mister Livingston, I could not help steppin’ 
in just to tell you that you’ve come to Lilydale 
in the very nick of time,’ said he, bowing and 
scraping at the door, “I’ve been up to the cot- 
tage just this minute to take home the paper, 
and what should I hear but that Lawyer Mur- 
ray’s son, Master Frank, has taken it into his 
head to git married at the same time with Master 
Henry. So we’re to have a double weddin’, and 
as reg’lar a break down as ever was known. 
And such times as they ’re having at the doctor’s 
to-day, and are likely to have for some days to 
come! Such meltin’ of butter and gratin’ up of 
nutmegs—szch beatin’? up of eggs and poundin’ 
of sugar! Oh! it would do your heart good to 
see it. They’re all as busy as bees. There’s 
Mrs. Lincoln up to her eyes in dough—and Miss 
Dora—pretty creature, she looks so nice and tidy 
in her clean white apron—she’s agoin’ about 
the kitehen givin? orders about this and that and 
tother thing—and there ’s Nancy bustlin’ around 
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lookin’ as cross as a crab—and old Sally, the ; The following morning, as Walter Livingston 
cook, a scoldin’ at everybody like sixty. I hap- { was sitting in his chamber at the Eagle Hotel, 
pened to tell Miss Dora that you had come back } engaged in deep meditation, he was again inter- 
again, and would you believe it, she clapped her } rupted by the appearance of uncle Ben with two 
hands and looked so delighted. And rightaway } notes tied with white satin ribands. 

she called out to the doctor, who was in the sit- There, Mister Livingston—didn’t I tell you 
tin’? room, and she says, ‘ there, father, didn’t I } you *d come over to Lilydale just inthe very nick 
tell you so? Mister Livingston has returned.’ ; of time!”? he exclaimed, triumphantly placing 
And her father smiled and said, ‘ Well, Dora, for ; them in the young man’s hand, and then turning 
your sake I’m glad of it.? I didn’t know exactly ° to depart again. 

what the doctor meant by that—but I might have ; Livingston eagerly opened the notes. They 
thought something, if I hadn’t Lxowed better.’ | were invitations to the wedding party at Dr. 

This last sentence Livingston had not heeded ’ Lincoln’s on the Thursday following—and the 
—for his thoughts were upon Dora—bright Dora ' candidates who were then to present themselves 
Lincoln! And that evening found him seated | at the hymenial altar were, Henry Lincoln and 
beside her at Sylvan Grove Cottage. She was ' Virginia Elmslie—Frank Murray and Dora Lin- 
listening attentively to the eloquent avowal that ‘ coln. And as that Jast name caught his eye a 
burst from the lips of her companion, and ere | sudden chill seemed to creep about the heart of 
she had time to reply, a servant entered and } Walter Livingston, and in another instant he 
handed her a letter which demanded an imme- | sank senseless to the floor. 
diate perusal. Hastily she opened it and read, An illness of three weeks succeeded, during 
and when she had finished, apparently forget- » which his most devoted attendant was good 
ting the presence of a third person, she leaned } uncle Ben, with whom he ha| always been a 
her head upon her hand and remained for a few ‘ favorite. Yet more than once, as uncle Ben 
seconds buried in deep thought. ’ gazed upon the fever-flushed cheek of his pa- 

“Dora,” said Livingston, bending his eyes , tient, did he express his regret that ‘ Mister 
reproachfully upon her, ‘are the contents of } Livingston”? should have been prevented by 
your letter so very interesting that you have > sickness from attending ‘that reg*lar tarin’ 
entirely forgotten me?” ‘ down weddin’ frolic at the doctor’s.” 

** Pardon me,” she replied, “but this letter is ; After his recovery, Livingston departed as 
one for which I have been anxiously waiting. ) quietly as possible from the village of Lilydale. 
It is from my brother Henry, and announces his » And since then he has become a changed and 
intended arrival on Wednesday from the city, ; repentant being. It is evident that he has made 
where he has gone for the purpose of bringing ; his last appearance in fashionable society as a 
hither his bride.”? > Mare Coquette. 

“ And now, Dora,” continued Livingston, ° pagal 
pleadingly, “‘ will you not listen to me once 
more? Will you not speak the words that will 
render me forever happy? Dearest Dora, do 
not keep me longer in suspense.” ; 

Dora, for a moment, was silent. 3 

‘* Leave me now—you shall receive an answer ° 
to-morrow,” was her reply, and she turned coldly ° 
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I’ve wandered through the brilliant crowd, 
Where music filled the perfumed air, 
And Pleasure waved her starry wand, 
And brightly smiled at grief or care; 


si. t 4 SOR | I’ve watched the gliding forms that seemed 
“Dora!? exclaimed her companion, seizing } Like some gay fairy’s loveliest mould, 

her hand and gazing beseechingly into her face, » And seen upon each radiant face 

“dearest Dora, what means this chilling re- ; % The heart’s bright fancies swift unfold. 

serve? Have I done aught to offend you—or } My heart has thrilled beneath the song 

can it be that you care not for me?” $ Poured forth by some light, fleeting breath, 


That might before its sweetness died 
Upon the ear, be hushed in death! 

; And when I’ve sighed to think that bliss 

; So bright is but a moment given, 

; A voice has whispered in my soul, 

; 


“It can be explained in a single sentence,” } 
was the reply, in the same tone as before, “‘my 
sweet cousin Virginia Elmslie is the affianced 
wife of my brother.” And as she spoke, Dora 
Lincoln haughtily withdrew her hand from his 


: ‘“'There’s nothing worth our care but Heaven 
grasp, and again turning from him, ere he had 


No! there is nothing worth our care, 


time to recover from the mortification and Save strife to gain our home on high, 
amazement her words produced, she had left Where glorious peace her wing shall fold 
the apartment. Around us through Eternity! 
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OLD BALLADS. 
BY HUGH J. SPENCER. 


Tue great era of English poetry was that of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Anglo-Saxon mind was 
then just re-awkening, and prodigal of health 
and vivacity, poured out its treasures in mea- 
sureless profusion. Alas! we shall never again 
see such a day. The poetical age of our race 
has passed. The era of statistics has come. 
The useful arts have supplanted the ornamen- 
tal; romance gives place’everywhere to reality ; 
and, in the roar of advancing civilization, the | 

3 
5 





song of the poet is unheard by the wayside! 

It is well, when such is the case, to look 
back to the past, and review occasionally the 
characteristics of an age forever lost. The era 
of Queen Elizabeth is well known. Everybody } 
has read Shakspeare. But, before the reign of } 
the virgin queen, England had poets, and true 
ones too. As far back as the middle of the 
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relates the trial to which the ‘ Not-Browne 
Mayde’’ was exposed by her lover. The bal- 
lad consists of verses spoken alternately by the 
lover and the maid. It opens thus— 


He. 


It standeth so; a deed is do’, 
hereof great harm shall grow; 
My destiny 1s for to die 
A shameful death, I trow; 
Or else to flee: the one must be, 
None other way I know, 
But to withdraw as an outlaw, 
And take me to my bow. 
Wherefore adieu, my own heart true! 
None other rede [ can: 
For I must to the greenwood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 
She. 
O Lord, what is this worldé’s bliss, 
That changeth as the moon! 
My Summer’s day in lusty May 
s darked before the noon. 
T hear you say, ‘‘ Farewell,” nay, nay, 
We départ not so soon. | 
Why say ye so? whither will ye go? 
Alas! what have ye done? 
All my welfare, to sorrow and care 
Should change if ye were gone; 





seventh century, Cedmon, a monk of Whitby, 
wrote a poem in Anglo-Saxon, which, in many 
points, resembles ‘ Paradise Lost,” and from 
which more than one critic has contended that 
Milton freely plagiarised. Chaucer, in the four- 
teenth century, after the formation of the lan- 
guage on its present basis, composed his ‘* Can- 
terbury Tales,” which, like Rome, will stand 
‘while stands the world.” But, apart from 
these great writers, there was, during every 
century, one or more popular poets who com- 
posed ballads, which he sung to the people, 
traversing the realm for this purpose from the 
Scottish border to Cornwall. The ballads of 
‘Chevy Chase,”’ “Robin Hood,” and others 
are probably familiar to many who will peruse 
this article. In these venerable Anglo-Homeric 
poems there is a rough, sturdy poetry, which 
mirrors the hearty, good old times to which they 
belong. The expressions are forcible, the meta- 
phors bold, and the story told in a straight for- 
ward, yet highly poetical manner. 

One of the best of these ballads is the “ Nut 
Brown Maid.”? The date of this poem is fixed 
by some critics at A. D. 1400; but others, judg* 
ing from its comparatively modern language, 
ascribe to it a birth a century and a half later. 
The former period is probably the most correct, 
for the manners described belong rather to that 
age than to a subsequent one, and the poem, 
in its transmission through oral narartive from 
generation to generation, necessarily became 
modernized in its language. ’ 

This beautiful poem opens with a declara- 
tion that the faith of woman is stronger than is 
generally believed, to prove which the author 


For in my mind, of all mankind 
w» I love but you alone. 


enn ne 


The lover, finding that, rather than part from 
; him, she also will become an outlaw, endeavors 
to shake her determination by representing the 
privations and perils of an outlaw’s life. But 
first, he pretends to believe that, if she will con- 
sent to remain behind, she will soon forget him, 
to which she replies with spirit: 








3 

2 

3 Since it is so that ye must go, 

; I will not live behind; a 

3 Shall never be said, the Nut-Brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind : 

; Make you ready, for so am I, 

; Although it were anon; 

3 For in my mind, of all mankind 

3 I love but you alone. 

; 


Still the lover dwells on the hardships of the 
outlaw’s life. He tells her that, if she follows 
him, she must be content to live as a thief “ever 
in dread and awe,” and that she will even have 
to bear a bow to obtain food, and assist in their 
defence if need be. But she replies: 


She. 


I think not nay, but, as ye say, 
It is no maiden’s lore: 

But love may make me for your sake, 
As I have said before, 

To come on foot, to hunt and shoot 
To get us meat in store; 

For so that I your company 
May have, I ask no more: 

From which to part, it makes my heart 
As cold as any stone; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 


He. 


Yet take good heed, for ever I dread 
That ye could not sustain 

The thorny ways, the deep valléys, 
The snow, the frost, the rain, 
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The cold, the heat; for, dry or wet, 
e must lodge on the plain; 
And us above, none other roof 
But a brake bush or twain: 
Which soon should grieve you, I believe, 
And ye would gladly than 
That I had to the greenwood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 
Her answer is noble, and worth to be written 
in gold. 
Since I have here been partinér 
With you of joy and bliss, 
I must also part of your wo 
indure, as reason is. 
Yet I am sure of one pleasiire, 
And, shortly, it is this, 
That, where ye be, me seemeth, pardie, 
I could not fare amiss. 
Without more speech, I you beseech 
That we were soon agone, 
For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 





Having failed in deterring her by exaggerating } 
the hardships of an outlaw’s life, the lover at- ; 
tempts to disconcert her by arguments addressed ; 
to her maidenly scruples. But here he also fails. 
Women have, before now, followed lovers to 
wars in masculine attire; and the * Nijgpol 
Maid”? does not shrink, even when told she must 
cut off her long tresses, and assume a forester’s 
garb. She regrets but one thing. 

Oh, my sweet mother, before all other 
For you I have most dread; 

But now adieu! I must ensue 
Where fortune doth me lead. 

Her lover, exposing her to trials which no } 
other woman ever experienced, now attempts 
to test her love, by pretending that she would 
do as much for another man; and that love which } 
is ‘soon hot, soon cold,” is not. to be trusted, ; 
and, therefore, he cannot allow her to accom- ; 
pany him. This was a taunt that would have 
angered many a one, and even the * Nut-Brown 
Maid” sparkles, for a moment, with indignation. 
She thrusts home in her answer. 


; 
$ 
3 
3 
| 
3 


If ye take heed, it is no need 
uch words to say of me; 
For oft_ye prayed and me assayed, 
Ere I loved you, pardie : 
And though that I, of ancestry, 
A baron’s daughter be, 
Yet have you proved how I you loved, 
A squire of low degree ; 
And ever shall, whatso befal ; 
To die, therefore, anon; 
For, in my mind, of all mankind 
T love but you alone. 


The next trial which the lover essays is one to 
which few would have submitted. He tells her 


If that ye went, ye should repent; 
or in the forest now 
I have purveyed me of a maid, 
Whom I love more than you; 
Another fairér than ever ye were, 
I dare it weel avow, 
And of ye both each should be wroth 
With other, as I trow. ‘ 
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But even insult like this cannot shake her 
determination. She loves him and him only— 
contumely, neglect, disgrace, are better with 
him than wealth and rank without him. She 
answers. 


ie in the wood I understood 

Ye had a paramour, » 

All this may not remove my thought, 
But that I will be your. 

And she shall find me soft and kind 
And courteous every hour; 

Glad to fulfil all that she will 
Command me to my power. 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 
Of them I would be one; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 


Her lover now, we may suppose, clasps her 
in his arms, for he exclaims. 


Mine own dear love, I see thee prove 
That z be kind and true; 

Of maid and wife, in all my life, 
The best that ever I knew. 

Be merry and glad; no more be sad; 

he case is changéd now; 

For it were ruth, that, for your truth, 
Ye should have cause to rue. 

Be not dismayed; whatever I said 
To you, when I began; 

I will not to the greenwood go; 
I am no banished man. 


We may imagine her joy. She beseeches him 
not to deceive her longer, but answer truly 
whether he is an outlaw or no. He replies. 

Now understand, to Westmoreland, 

hich is mine heritage, 

I will you bring; and witha ring, + 
By way of marriage, 

I will you take, and lady make, 
As shortly as I can: 

Thus have you won an earl’s son, 
And not a banished man. 

Thus ends this fine ballad, which is valuable 
not only as a poem, but as a picture of the 
manners of that early day. 





REMEMBER THE POOR. 
BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


Foreer not the needy, 
The Saviour was poor; 
And angels petitioned 
At Abraham’s door. 
We know not the future; 
Wealth quickly is sped— 
Your children, as orphans, 
May yet beg their bread! 


Forget not the needy, 
Who homelessly lie, 
A snow-drift their pillow, 
Their curtains the sky. 
That man is your brother, 
Who begs at the door: 
The Saviour stands by him— 
Remember the poor! 
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HEAVEN BLESS THE CAT! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“*THE PROVOKING LITTLE 
CREATURE.”’ 


ARE you going to Stepford, sir?” said a 
stranger, addressing Herbert Percy, at the 
steamboat landing at —. 

If ever there was a person of fastidious tastes 
it was our hero, and at first he looked rather 
scornfully on the coarse, ill-attired speaker: but 
Herbert Percy was a gentleman, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he ienlll blandly that 
he was going to the village named. 

** Will you take charge of a young lady then, 
for me?” asked the stranger, as if unconscious 
of any freedom. 

Herbert, though he smiled at the man’s igno- 


rance of etiquette, in thus addressing a perfect ° 


stranger, rather than the captain of the boat, 
on whom he might be supposed to have some 
claim, immediately assented, and the man left 
our hero at once, saying he would go and bring 
the young lady. 

“This looks very like an adventure!” said 
Herbert to himself. While he is wondering to 


what it would lead, we will give the reader a } 


little insight into his history. 


Very peculiarly situated was Herbert Percy! ° 
Left an orphan at an early age, he would have ° 
been wholly destitute, but for the interposition ; 


of a gentleman, who, having once loved his 
mother in vain, had never married, and now 


thought himself happy in being’ permitted to | 


take charge of her child. This charge, how- 
ever, was not a personal one, for before Herbert 


was two years old, and before his parents had ; 


been dead a twelvemonth, his benefactor sailed 
for the East Indies, where he was extensively 
engaged in commerce, and whence he had for- 
tunately come on a visit about the time that 
Herbert’s parents died. 

Our hero accordingly took his new guardian’s 
name, and grew to be fifteen years old before 
he heard much of Mr. Percy. About that time, 
however, his benefactor wrote to America that 
he wished the boy to be transferred to an inti- 
mate friend of his, Mr. Reuben Gray, who was 
about to undertake in his behalf the charge of a 
large iron-works, that had been yielded up to 
Mr. Percy for a debt. 

Mr. Gray, or rather Mr. Percy, for it was this 
gentleman himself in disguise, welcomed our 
hero to the Coralton Iron- Works with unfeigned 
delight; for in every feature of the child he saw 
what reminded him of his first, and only love. 
Herbert was accordingly brought up as the heir 
of Mr. Percy. 


weer OO tid 


As soon as Mr. ieee had established himself 
tos at Coralton, he sent for his two orphan nieces, 
$ the children of his two deceased sisters. The 
eldest, Maria, was a lively, quick-tempered girl, 
but headstrong: she was very beautiful, how- 
ever, in both face and figure. The youngest, 
Emma, was only a pretty child, scarcely in her 
thirteenth year: she was shy and timid, but stu- 
: dious, tender of heart, and with a sweet yielding 
temper. Strange to say, Mr. Gray, or rather 
Mr. Percy, loved the wilful Maria best; on the 
° principle, we suppose, that parents often think 
; most of the child which gives them the greatest 
$ trouble. He early formed the plan of uniting 
‘ her to Herbert; though he confessed to himself 
that the young man’s refinement of manner and 
3 mind would probably shrink from the boldness 
’ and frivolity of hers. He hoped, however, that 
’ time would improve his niece; and in oider that 
; this might be done, and that Herbert might not 
; imbibe any early prejudices against her, he pro- 
; posed, when the young man came from college 
ba a that he should visit Europe for two 
; As Herbert, however, was still ignorant of the 
: identity between Mr. Gray and Mr. Percy, aletter 
’ from this latter gentleman was produced pro- 
g posing the foreign tour. Herbert was only too 
glad to go. He was to write. to his benefactor, 
under cover to Mr. Gray. 
‘ Herbert went through the same scenes, the 
same ordeal that other young men do who spend 
two years abroad, travelling from one place of 
¢ 






interest to another. While abroad he wrote to 
Mr. Percy, directing his letters to Mr. Reuben 
, Gray, always enclosing a much larger one to his 
benefactor in the East Indies, which letters, of 
course, as they were meant for him, were opened 
and read by Mr.Gray. He was pleased that the 
young man so justly appreciated him in his cha- 
racter of superintendent, and more pleased to 
find that Herbert complained of his coldness. 
*T feel as if I could give him my whole heart,”’ 
said Herbert, in one of these letters, “but he 
repulses me, yet he is indulgent and kind. I 
wrote him to talk to me unreservedly, as you 
do, my dear father and benefactor; you meet all 
my wants, your words of affection cheer and 
animate me, but Mr. Gray, spite of the tender- 
ness I have for him, and which he must see, 
never even shakes hands, or seems at all glad 
to see me after three months absenee.” 

This was the truth. Mr. Percy did not dare 
give way to his feelings toward the son of the 
woman he had so fondly loved. But there was 
not a moment when the young man came near 
him that he did not long to fold him in his arms, 
for he was so like his mother, and his voice when 
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quite young resembled hers so exactly, that Mr. 
Percy feared his emotions would betray him. 

Herbert came home much improved in ap- 
pearance, and highly benefitted by the observa- 
tions he had made abroad. It was on his way 
to Coralton, after he landed from the packet, 
that the request was made to him with which 
our story opens. 

In a moment our hero found himself leading 
the young lady along the plank laid from the 
steamboat to the shore. She blushing, shy and 
timid : indeed Herbert saw she trembled at step- 
ping on the plank. When on board the boat, he 
endeavored to open a conversation with her: 
but he could get no answers except “‘yes” or 
no.” However she was very pretty, very 
graceful and modest, and listened with atten- 
tion to Herbert’s conversation, which was prin- 
cipally of scenes abroad. Herbert was very 
sorry when the boat stopped at Stepford. He 
was going further on, and did not land: nor was 
this necessary, for a hackney coachman, whom 
the young lady said had been sent for her, wag’ 
in waiting. The name on her small trupk was 
Brown—E. Brown! 

Herbert went on to Coralton, where he was 
received with joy. But, after the first few days 
of exciting welcome were over, he began to feel 
dissatisfied. Why was it? He had never felt 
so before. The truth was, the modest face of 
that young girl haunted him. It was the very 
ideal which, in his boyish fancies, he had pic- 
tured for his future wife. 

Perhaps Herbert thought all the more of the 
young girl, because he was continually contrast- 
ing her with Mr. Gray’s niece, Maria, who was 
now twenty, and had grown even bolder, ruder 
and more boisterous. Of her cousin Emma he 
saw nothing, for she was at school, and when 
she came home once or twice at vacation, it 
was at periods when he was travelling. They 
spoke of her, even Mr. Gray himself, as still a 
mere school girl, and Herbert scarcely thought 
of her except when others named the poor child. 
In fact he was always thinking of the young girl 
he had met on board the steamboat. 

“TI am very tired of this idle life,”? said he, 
one day, to Mr. Gray, ‘it is not right that you 
should labor so incessantly. I owe Mr. Percy 
much: let me assist you.” 

It was some time before Mr. Gray could 
speak; but when he did, it was to reply that 
he had just received a letter from Mr. Percy, 
in which Herbert was requested to devote three 
years to the study of the law. At the same time 
he produced a letter in Mr. Percy’s handwriting 
directed to Herbert, which, when opened, proved 
to contain the same request. 
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On his way to the city, Herbert could not 
resist the temptation of stopping at Stepford; 
but as it was quite a large town, he could obtain 
no clue to the young girl. He did not, our rea- 
ders will recollect, even know the name of the 
persons she was visiting; Brown, too, was a 
very ordinary appellation: so, it was no wonder 
that his week’s search was fruitless. 

But this failure only made him think more of 
her: a result which all who have been in love 
know to be natural. Her sweet, modest face 
often came provokingly between him and 
the page of the dry law book he was reading. 

Our hero had been engaged at his studies 
about ten months, and was in his twenty-second 
year, when he was thunder-struck by receiving 
the following letter from Mr. Gray :— 


** My Dear Son— 

With painfal feelings I sit down to break 
to you an incognita, begun without sufficient 
thought and maintained for years, but which 
has led to the most painful results. Know me 
r. Percy. The assumed 
name of Mr. Gray I adopted in order that I 
might learn you, if possible, to love me for 
myself. That I have succeeded, my dear boy, 
I am assured; but alas! while I have gained 
my desire, I have unconsciously ruined another’s 
happiness. I feel that I must cut this painful 
story as short as possible. You have often met 
my niece at my house: it has long been my 
dearest wish to see you married to her. But 
as I did not wish to force your inclinations, I 
resolved to let things take their course. She is 
proud, very proud, and, as you know, beautiful: 
so I did not, for a moment, think of the possi- 
bility of her loving you unsought. Yesterday, 
however, by accident I learned that she had 
long secretly loved you—indeed ever since your 
return from Europe. The very thought that 
you may love another will, I am sure, make her 
unhappy. This is a terrible blow to me, for 
you and she, above all others, divide my heart 
between you. I might, perhaps, have endea- 
vored to secure her happiness by making your 
union with her the contingency by which you 
would heir my estate; but, my dear boy, I would 
not be so unjust to you, whom I love as my own 
child, and whom I have reared in expectation of 
wealth. No, Herbert, I will leave you entirely 
free. I look on this unhappy affair as a punish- 
ment sent by Providence for my duplicity in con- 
cealing my name. Though it sends a poisoned 
dagger to my heart, I will bow and submit myself 
to the stroke. 

T have thought it my duty, however, my dear 
son, to tell you of this secret passion; because, 
as love grows by daily companionship, it is better 
you should come no more to Coralton. Only, if 
you love no one else, and think you can wed this 
poor, dear girl, it would be the happiest day in 
my life when I saw her your wife. 

HERBERT PERCY, 
alias REUBEN GRAY.” 


Poor Herbert was almost stunned by this intel- 
ligence. Yet he thought, at first, comparatively 
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little of this strange transformation of Mr. Gray, 
whom he so deeply loved, into Mr. Percy, whom 
he had hoped yet to love. He thought only of 
the niece. He now sawa thousand things which 
he ought to have regarded as suspicious in Maria’s 
conduct. But howcould he marry her? True— 
she was beautiful, but in all things what a con- 
trast to the young girl he secretly worshipped. 
Whenever he thought of that sweet, fair face— 
of that modest cheek blushing like a delicate rose 
—of those mild, almost saint-like, yet inexpres- 
sibly tender eyes, he turned with disgust from 
the vision of Maria’s bold, impudent manner, 
and the tones of her loud, coarse voice. All 
this may seem very strange; but there have been 


such things as love at first sight; and Herbert | 


was an example of it. 

At once then he decided to write back to his 
benefactor that he loved another. But Herbert 
had only seen Miss Brown once, and would 
others credit the fervor of a passion enter- 
tained under such circumstances? Besides, on 
a second reading, the concluding paragraph of 
Mr. Percy’s letter appealed to Herbert more 
forcibly than a command. In the hope, there 
half expressed, the whole heart of his benefac- 
tor was obviously bound up. The tone of the 
letter, too, was so generous: should he be less 
so? Ought the mere possibility that he might 
yet meet and win his mistress; and thus secure 
his own felicity, to be set off against the cer- 
tainty that, by marrying Maria, he could make 
two persons happy? Herbert was not selfish, 
he was generous toa fault. He sat down, and 
wrote to Mr. Percy that, if his niece would 
accept him, with no heart to give, he would 
marry her at once. 

But no sooner was the letter despatched than 
his feelings suffered a revulsion. He pictured 
himself as the husband of Maria, and then, in 
contrast to her, came up the memory of the 
young girl. He almost regretted he had sent 
the letter, and fearing his real wishes might be 
misinterpreted, he despatched a second letter, 
more explicit; but this one he directed to Maria 
instead of her uncle. 

By the return mail came an answer from Mr. 
Percy. He wrote in tones of rapture. He had 
conferred with his niece; and together they had 
fixed that day week for the marriage, by which 
period Herbert was expected at Coralton. 

Herbert could scarcely believe his eyes. After 
what he had written to Maria, for her to show 
such eagerness, nay! even to consent to have 
him at all, surprised him. Herbert actually 


“hated her now. She was ten times ruder, 


coarser, and more bold than ever to his fancy; 
and the sweetness and modesty of her he had 
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lost, were a hundred times enhanced in conse- 
quence. 

At first he could not believe but what there 
was some mistake. Every mail he looked for 
a letter from Maria to say that her uncle had 
written before she received Herbert’s epistle ; 
but none came; and, after waiting two days, 
more in disgust than ever at the partner fate 
was forcing on him, he wrote a short, cold note 
to Coralton stating that he would come down 
on the day fixed for the wedding. 
¢ *Live with her, I cannot,” he thought, ‘ but 
I will fulfil my word. I will marry her, as [ 
; have promised; but as soon as the ceremony is 
$ over, I will take leave of her forever. My poor 
‘ benefactor, it may make him unhappy at first : 
but he will flatter himself that all will at last 
; come right. Oh! how have my high hopes of 
; married felicity ended.” 

Herbert took care not to reach Mr. Perey’s 
mansion until nightfall. His benefactor met 
him at the door, embraced him with tears, and 
would have conducted him at once to his bride. 

**No—no—not yet!” said Herbert, putting off 
the interview as long as possible, like a criminal 
about to be broken on the wheel. ‘I am dusty 
—my dress is disarranged—I will go to my room, 
and when all is ready, send for me.”? 

6‘ Very well, my son—it shall be as you say. 
God bless you! I am so happy!’ and Mr. Percy, 
quite overcome, followed him with tearful eyes. 

Herbert’s heart sank when, an hour later, Mr. 
Percy knocked at the door and told him all was 
ready. His knees shook and he staggered as he 
rose, but making an effort he commanded him- 
self, opened the door, and met his benefactor 
with a forced smile. 

You will go to your own house as soon as 
the ceremony is performed,” whispered Mr. 
Percy—‘*‘it is all prepared for you. I have 
bought what was Squire Heaton’s mansion— 
you know the place—this is a little surprise for 
you!”? 

At such kindness, Herbert felt his heart almost 
fail in the determination he had formed to desert 
his wife. 

The bride rose from the sofa as they entered. 
Herbert gave one shuddering glance at her. She 
was richly dressed and wore a deep veil of white 
Brussels lace, which quite softened the boldness 
of her look. He turned toward the minister, 
who stocd awaiting them, took»passively the 
hand of the bride, and frontage clergyman. 
In a minute he was married. ~ 

Then followed the congratulations, but from 
these Herbert shrank away, rudely turning his 
back on the bride, and conversing with the 
clergyman to avoid them. In five minutes he 
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found himself seated side by side with his wife. 
in a carriage. 

The ride passed in silence. The bride, at 
last, seemed to have lost her boldness: she sat in 
a corner of the carriage, with her face averted ; 
she could not help but see how distasteful she 
was to her husband. 

They reached their house. Herbert politely 
handed her into the parlor, first telling the 
coachman to wait for him. She staggered to 
a sofa; but he did not sympathize in the least 
with her apparent confusion and timidity, for 
he thought that any woman who could marry 
under such circumstances, was entitled to no 
consideration. 

Madam,” said he, without circumlocution, 
for he had no fear of wounding her feelings, 
‘you know my sentiments toward you too well 
to be surprised at the determination I am about 
to announce. We part on this instant and for- 
ever! You are utterly distasteful to me—the 
manner in which you consented to marry me is 
sufficient alone to account for this dislike. Still, 
I cannot help regretting that you forced me to 
marry you—when you might, some day, have 
married a man who could love you.” With 
these words he turned away. 
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The poor bride, utterly confounded, had cast } 


herself on the sofa, and as the door closed after 
Herbert she flung off her veil and burst into sobs, 
when suddenly a large animal that lay under the 
sofa, darted up and made a spring toward her. 

Her nerves were previously weakened, and 
now she gave a terrible scream, for she thought 
it was a large panther. Herbert, hearing the 
scream, rushed into the room and just caught 
her in his arms as she was falling. 

She roused instantly ahd pushed him away; 
but, as he kept asking the cause of her screams, 
she told him that there was a wild animal in the 
room, which had made a spring at her and might 
now fly at him. 

‘**T am sorry you have been frightened,”’ said 
he, for the first time perceiving the cause of her 
alarm, “it is only my large Maltese cat; he has 
been shut up all day and wanted to get out—do 
not tremble so, I assure you it is only acat. I 
brought him with me from abroad, and, as my 
favorite, he has been sent here. Surely you 
know him. Hector, Hector, come out, you foolish 
fellow, come here to me.” 

The cat crawled out and came humbly toward 
his master, who lifted him up and brought him 
before the trembling girl. She gave one glance 
at the animal, and then, recollecting herself, 
held both hands to her face. She did not do it 
so quickly, however, as to prevent Herbert from 
looking at her; he opened the door, put the cat 
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out, and then in perfect amazement seated himself 
by the poor, confused young woman. 

The face he just glanced at was certainly not 
that of Maria. A vague feeling came over him 
that it was a familiar face, but he could not re- 
collect where he had seen it. 

** You are no longer frightened, I trust,” said 
he, venturing to draw one of her hands from her 
face, ‘sit down again!”? in his amazement he 
scarcely knew what to say. 

Oh! no—no,” said she, “I am no longer 
afraid. Go—forgive me for having detained 
you, but my nerves were so shattered that a 
very little matter frightens me now.” 

She tried to turn her head from him as she 
said this, and attempted to rise; but Herbert’s 
mental vision was clearing; this indistinct view 
of her face had brought another face more 
vividly before him, and seizing both her hands 
he bent forward and looked in her eyes. 

You are the young girl that was put under © 
my care on her way to Stepford,”’ said he, “are 
you not?” If she trembled through fear of the 
animal, he trembled from other causes. 

TI am,” said she, ‘did you not know it?” 

“Know it!?? answered he, ‘no, I did not; 
you disappeared from my sight, and I have for 
three years been endeavoring to discover where 
you lived. Thisseemslikeadream. But, dear 
girl, tell me if you are really the niece of Mr. 
Reuben Gray—Mr. Percy, I mean.”’ 

* Yes,”? said she, looking down. 

*‘ And you are the lady to whom I gave my 
unworthy hand this evening—to whom I spoke 
in this cold, heartless manner ?”? 

“IT am your wedded wife,” said she, weeping 
bitterly. ‘It is impossible that you should not 
have known it. My uncle told me that you 
once had a partiality for me, and I hoped it 
might return. I did not knowssbat you had 
such an aversion to me.” , 

* Aversion! Good heavens! your image has 
never been absent from my mind since I first 
saw you. But before I allow hope to spring up 
in my heart tell me what ali this means—why 
did Mr. Percy ithform me in his last letter that 
Maria was in love with me?” 

*‘Maria—what! cousin Maria? Don’t you 
know she has been in Virginia these two months, 
and is engaged to a gentleman there? Surely 
uncle said nothing about her.’? 

Herbert thought a monient, then remembered 
that no name had been mentioned in Mr. Percy’s 
letter. He saw now why his epistle to Maria had 
not been answered. 

“You are then my wife, Emma,’ said he, 
drawing her to his bosom, “and can I teach 
you to love me, for I call heaven to witness 
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that I have loved yow from the first hour I sat 
by your side.”? 

**]T do not think you can teach me to love you 
better than I do,” said she, turning her sweet, 
blushing face toward him, then hiding it on his 
bosom. 

*¢ Heaven bless that cat!’? said poor Herbert, 
had it not been for that jump of his, I should 
now, and perhaps forever, have been the most 
wretched of men. Dear girl, dear Emma, but 
more than all, my dear, lovely wife, tell me 
how you have learned to love me, for excepting 
that one short hour you have never seen me.”’ 

**Never seen you!—may I say, my dear Her- 
bert—or what shall I call you to show how ten- 
derly you are loved ??? 

Tears were falling fast from the eyes of the 
desolate young man, for now it appeared to him 
that he possessed the affections of all the world, 
and his heart was overflowing with love in re- 
turn. 

‘Let me hear what you would like to call 
me, dearest girl,”? he said, “heap every tender 
epithet upon me; you cannot be too lavish, for 
never have I heard an endearing term—never 
has any one caressed me, or called me by a 
tender name.” 


The good, gentle girl did eall him by all the 


sweetest names that lovers use, and he heard 
the little history of her early and constant love 
for him; she even traced it back to her first 
seeing him when she was a child, and he only 
fifteen years of age. Then in her innocent way 
she told him how eagerly she learned everything, 
how studious she had been, and how long she 
practised on the harp, piano, and guitar, that 
she might be nearly equal to those whose per- 
formances he so much admired when in Europe, 
and how she prized his letters, all of which her 
uncle gave °° read. She told him too how 
she recognized him on board the steamboat. She 
was then making a visit during a vacation, and 
as she was using a borrowed trunk, no wonder 
Herbert could never find a clue to her. 

** And now, darling love, that you know my 
whole heart,” she said in concliision, ‘and how 
truly, how entirely it is your own, can you think 
of going from Coralton never to return ?”” 

Ah, the smiling little gipsey, well she knew 
that the firm hill on which the mansion stood, 
could as easily be torn from its base as Herbert 
could be moved from her side. 

How happy Mr. Percy was, the next day, 
when told the whole story, and how happy 
Emma and Herbert were in repeating it. 

*¢ And to think Herbert was afraid to look you 
in the face!”? said Mr. Percy, folding her in his 
arms and kissing her forehead. 
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** Heaven bless that cat !?? ejaculated the bride- 
groom. 


TO MY WIFE. 
BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 


Gop bless thee, dearest! for the love, 
Whose.pure and holy light, 

Upon thy pathway here below, 
Hath shed its radiance bright! 

God bless thee, for the tenderness 
Thy spirit aye hath shown, 

Midst all the darkness, doubt, and gloom, 
Thy fond, true heart hath known! 


. Far though I stray from home and thee, 

An angel watches near, 

Who bids me hope thou wilt not grieve 
Too keenly—but to cheer 

Thee, in thy loneliness and care, 
Thou ’lt turn to Him above, 

Whose powerful arm will guide and shield 
The creatures of His love. 


A mother’s love can fill thy breast 
With thankfulness and joy: 

Affection’s gushing fount will swell 
Toward our blue-eyed boy ; 

And, in thine arms, a tender pledge 
Will need thy warmest care! 

Thine are the duties—thine the task— 
I would, but cannot share! 


Thy tender words, thy music tones 
Still linger in mine ear: 

‘Thy winsome smile and joyous look— 
I fancy they are here! 

I feel thy warm caress—thy breath 
Is dancing on my cheek; 

And yet, I dare not lisp thy name, 
For fear the spell would break! 


But, dearest! I will think of thee 
Oft in the silent hour: 
When memory bears me fondly back 
I'll gladly own thy power! 
Where’er I go, whate’er betide, 
One only love is mine— 
Through sunshine and through storm, my heart 
Is wholly, truly thine! 





A WINTER EVE. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue shades of night are falling, 
The tempest rages high; 

The wind, in tones appalling, 
Its deep bass thunders by! 


Now snow and sleet opposing, 
Fast thro’ the twilight spin: 

While darker, darker closing, 
The winter night shuts in! 
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GOING A SLEIGHING. 
BY C. J. PETERSON. 


**Wno would give a sous for a sleigh-ride 
unless he went like lightning? Give us blood 
horses, a frosty moonlight, and plenty of new 
laid snow, and we will whistle off fifteen miles 
an hour, making the old woods spin by us as if 
running from areal. Sleighing is a blessing rarely 
vouchsafed to us in these degenerate times, so 
when it comes throw care ‘to the dogs,’ and 
go whizzing over hill and dale—huzza !—like 
the wizard horseman, or a will of the wisp run 
wild.” 

Such were the cogitations of my friend Tom 
Hastings—you know Tom, don’t you?—as he 
took his cigar from his mouth the other day. 
It was after dinner, and the snow had begun 
suddenly to descend, not swiftly hdwever, but 
with a slow, lazy motion. He took a whiff, 
sighed and resumed. 

‘I’m afraid,” he said, “it is not going to 
snow much after all. We never have a decent 
snow now-a-days, alas! And indeed the world 
is getting worse in every respect. The horses 
do not trot as they used to—we never see a good 
hearty, hot supper as we used to—and as for 
getting up the old fashioned sleighing parties, 
when one scoured half a county and picked up a 
pretty girl at every farm-house—why! we verily 
believe, one might as well attempt to raise the 
dead, or change an old bachelor into anything 
but the heart-dried mummy he alwaysis. Even 
we can recollect the time when folks went sleigh- 
ing with a dozen vehicles in company, and when 
songs, soft whispers and merry laughter were as 
plenty as blushes at ‘sweet sixteen.” But now- 
a-days even the young fellows are not worth a 
maravedi! Instead of loving the bold, manly, 
open-air exercise of their fathers—whirling along 
with their sweet-hearts in the frgsty moonlight, 
making the dear angels’ eyes Bcc, and their 
cheeks tingle with the invigorating breeze—they 
mope, and flirt, and play the fopin some crowded 
ball-room, dressed out like dancing masters, and 
shivering at a draught of cold air as if in an 
ague fit. We do not wonder that small men are 
in the majority, and blooming cheeks a miracle 
with the girls. In Paris, they say, every family 
dies out in a century, merely from want of fresh 
air and exercise; and if continual importations 
were not being made from the provinces, the 
city population would finally become extinct. 
We do not think it strange. This living in close 
rooms, with a £tove at ninety-one, makes roasted 
chesnuts of a man.’”? We nodded in approval, 
and Tom, now fairly warmed, went on. 
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‘Even courting, in these days, is sadly dete- 
riorated, and has got to be a very mathematical 
affair, managed in parlors and ball-rooms, instead 
of at sleighing parties as in the good old times. 
People, who pretend to know, assert that one’s 
courting days are the happiest period of life; 
and though we cannot assent to this, from our 
own experience; we are ready to protest against 
allowing any deterioration to creep into such a 
very pleasant article; and, therefore, go for 
sleighing, heart and soul, hammer and tongs! 
What is half so delightful as whistling along in 
a starlit sleigh, with the one you love sitting 
beside you, and her dear voice keeping up a 
delicious under tone to the merry jingling of 
bells, and the rapid tread of your horse on the 
hard, frozen track ? 

In our young days we sawa good deal of this 
in sleighing times. We were cursed witha great 
many handsome fellows for acquaintance, who 
were disposed to be lady-killers, and rather too 
fond of flirting. But they all got caught at last. 
And the prince of the party—the Count d’Orsay 
of his set—met his fate at a sleighing party, the 
ultima thule of old bachelorism. Ah! that isa 
story for you, would you like to hear it? Though, 
faith! I’ve a great mind not to tell you, lest you 
should steal it fof the next number of your. maga- 
zine.”? 

We made,all sorts of promises. Whether 
we kept them or not, we do not say; for here 
follows Tom’s story! 

It was on a fine, bracing moonlight evening 
that Colonel T stopped, with a hallo, at our 
hotel in county, and told us to turn out for 
a sleigh ride. His own equipage was what a 
flat-boat man would call a “screamer.”? He 
had six horses harnessed to an enormous sleigh, 
which was already half full of girls and beaux; 
and, as for the bells, their name waslegion. At 
every movement of his spirited animais, as they 
stood champing the bit at our door, a gush of 
wild music went ringing up, that made the blood 
dance in our veins. 

We were soon equipped. I tumbled into the 
sleigh, almost into the laps of two pretty girls, 
between whom I was to sit in a space about five 
inches wide; but Harry Stanhope leaping into his 
own light equipage, and cracking his whip led 
the way, though not hefore I heard the colonel 
whisper to him. " 

**T have a splendid partner for you—a beau- 
tiful creature, and full of spirits. She is my 
wife’s cousin, just come from town. I advise 
you, too, to win her if you can, for she is worth 
a cool sixty thousand.” 

Away we went, hallooing over the wild hills 
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of that half settled district, and stopping at every } language of his lover-like manner, with all the 
farm-house for warm coffee and punch, until we 3} blushing and beautiful frankness of a true 
drew up, with a smoking team, at the colonel’s } woman’s nature. 
door. Our cortege, by this time, numbered a Harry, with his eminent advantages, was not 
dozen sleighs. so vain as many men with half his pretensions 
I saw Harry start when the colonel led forth } are; but still he was vain. It was the one 
his cousin, for she was indeed all, and even } blemish in his character. It made him some- 
more, than he had said. Just eighteen, with a times guilty of positive folly. 
most roguish eye; rich, red, pouting lips; an The affair had now been of some weeks dura- 
arm and hand turned like a statue’s; and a { tion, when, one morning, I ventured to quiz 
shape, light and graceful as a young gazelle’s; } Harry on his success. 
she was the very creature to fall in love with, ‘When must I send to town for white favors 
even if a man had sworn to be an anchorite. } and cards?” I laughingly asked. ‘For, I sup- 
Harry’s eye kindled and his cheek glowed with } pose, I will be groomsman.” 
pleasure as he handed her into his sleigh, and ‘‘Pshaw! You are like all the rest,’? retorted 
dashed off, again in the advance, as if a pack of ; Harry. ‘Can’t one flirt with a pretty girl, 
wolves was in pursuit. Away—away we went, } without his being set down for a Benedict in 
up hill and down dale, our spirits rising with } perspective? Kate and I admire each other 
our speed. Now and then we would meet a ; well enough; but—but,” and he stroked his 
single sledge, or a gay party of them going in } whiskers, I’ve no idea of marrying so young.” 
an opposite direction :—it was but a joyous hur- | I was really angry at the conceited puppyism 
rah, a crack of the whip, and we shot past, like { of the fellow, and ashamed of him as a friend.” 
arrows, each speeding on its way. Yet still ** You don’t mean to say,’? I retorted, ‘that 
Harry led the advance. We could see his light } you have been only flirting with Kate.”? 
sleigh, half smothered in buffaloes, keeping its > ‘* What else could I mean, my dear fellow ?”? 
rapid flight ahead—here lost over the hill-top, he said, trying to laugh it off. 
there re-appearing in the valley—with now and ‘Let me tell you,” I said warmly, “that 
then a gush of rich, ringing laughter sweeping Kate is too fine a girl to be trifled with: thovgh 











toward us, and the plume of his fair partner } to trifle with any woman is very petty work for 
streaming out like a white banner,on the wind. } a gentleman.” 

We drew up, at last, at the place where we He colored, but rallied and said, with another 
were to take supper—a hot, smoking, substan- } laugh, good humoredly, 
tial supper—and the girls could scarcely keep ‘You always were a plain spoken friend, 
their feet still from the moment they’ heard { and its no use getting angry with you. But I 
the old black fiddler give the first preparatory } haven’t monopolized all Kate’s time. I did 
serape on his violin. Harry led out Miss Mel- ; not take her out with me on our sleighing party 
ville. They'were, with all odds, the most beau- } last night.” 
tiful couple in the room. The exercise had “T know it: and that is why I make free to 
given the lady a rich color,and she really looked } speak to you about her. She had expécted it— 
ravishingly beautiful. Harry, I have forgot to } nay! believed, I have no doubt, that she had a 
say, had a fine person, was grace itself, and a ; right to expect it—and when you passed her by, 
most accomplished man for general society. } she was, for agmoment, thunder-struck. I could 
He and Kate rattled away, like two fencing } read in the momentary expression of her face a 
masters; it was quite a struggle of wits be- } keen sense of neglect and offended pride, as well 
tween them. Both were flushed with the ex- } as the anguish, as I thought, of rejected love. 
citement; both were obviously highly pleased; } Now, Harry, we have been friends from boy- 
and before the party broke up, I began to think } hood; but if you play the fool with that sweet 
both were a little in love. girl, I shall despise you forever. No one, Iam 

The flirtation—for such it really was after } confident, read her emotions but myself, for she 
that evening—wore a more serious aspect daily. } rallied instantly, and for the rest of the evening 
Harry was always at the colonel’s. Kate, though } was the gayest of the gay. She was the partner 
a beauty and heiress, made no effort to conceal } of young Maxwell from the city—a man, by the 
her preference. I had no doubt she was seriously { bye, I should not like to have for a rival.” 
in love, and I honored the nobleness of her nature I threw this out to see if Harry winced under 
which scorned the coquetry too common on such } it; but he was on his guard, his keen eyes endea- 
occasions. She believed Harry sought her affec- } voring to read my very soul. He must have 
tions: his attentions certainly had been most | suspected my motive, for he answered gaily, as 
marked; and she met the silent, but eloquent ‘ he rose and went to the mirror to arrange his 
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whiskers. Perhaps this movement, however, 
was intended as much to conceal his face as 
otherwise when he spoke. 

*‘So you think the dear creature is in love 


with me,”? he said. ‘ And—faith!—I am half 
inclined to have her too. She is certainly a most 
bewitching girl; and, as you say, its scarcely fair 
to trifle with her. The fact is,?? and now he 
turned and faced me, “the fact is, I have car- 
ried this flirtation a little too far, unless I in- 
tend to marry Kate. But really one can’t help 
making love a-sleighing. How can flesh and 
blood resist it, when one sits so cozily by the 
side of his partner that he can feel her breath 
on his cheek, and hear the lowest whisper of 
her trembling voice. Then, too, you must both 
be under one buffalo—and your feet will nestle 
together—and your hand strays naturally to take 
hers—and, by and bye, even your lips get some- 
how close to the sweet ones beside you, and you 
catch yourself kissing the struggling beauty be- 
fore you are aware of it. There’s many a sweet 
little dear loses her heart at such times. If I 
was an old rich hunks, and didn’t wish my 
daughter to get married, whenever a gay gal- 
lant asked her to a sleigh-ride Id take the im- 
pudent scoundrel by the collar, and—battery or 
no battery !—cane him within an inch of his life. 
One can’t resist courting in a sleigh: I ought 
not to have said as much to Kate, perhaps; and 
it was‘not fair to play her such a trick last night. 
But I’ll make it all up this evening, even if I 
have to pop the question.’’ 

**T hope she.may cut you dead,” I said, piqued 
at his affected puppyism, “ for you richly deserve 
it. You are head over e@rs in love, though you 
try to conceal it from me by talking like a con- 
ceited fop. It would serve you right if Kate, 
cured of her incipient passion by your last night’s 
conduct, should marry this young Maxwell, who 
is a noble fellow, and one of the first matches in 
the country.’’ 

Harry made ‘no reply; but he smiled, raised 
his eye-brows, and stroked his whiskers expres- 
sively—the puppy! 

When evening came we met again at the 
colonel’s. Young Maxwell was there, all de- 
votion to Kate. A whisper from the colonel’s 
wife informed me that he was an old lover of 
her cousin’s, whom he had followed from the 
city, where their engagement was a common re- 
port. I glanced at Kate; she was in high spirits; 
and I began to wonder if I had not been wrong 
in thinking she admired Harry. 

Harry colored, for he had heard what had 
been said also; but immediately after I saw 
him approach Kate, and with a low bow address 
her. 


**Shall I hand you to the sleigh?” he said. 
Kate looked up with a half start. 

‘Sir !”? she said. 

Harry repeated his question, but with consi- 
derably less assurance. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of your company 
in my sleigh ?” he said. ‘ 

Kate; for a moment, looked him through and 
through with her dark eyes: and beneath that 
look Harry’s assurance fell inch by inch. At 
last she said with quiet dignity. 

**No, sir. I am engaged to Mr. Maxwell!” 
And she turned to her companion and continued 
her conversation. 

Harry became pale and bit his lips; the rebuff 
took him so completely by surprise. He was 
mortified, he was angry. An indignant repulse 
would have soothed his vanity; but this quiet, 
indifferent conduct stung him to the soul. He 
controlled himself, however; and I soon saw 
him chatting with a very pretty girl, who, I 
found, was to be his partner. 

When we came to move off in our sleighs, I 
saw, by Harry’s movements, that he was deter- 
mined to mortify Kate if possible by distancing 
her partner. A bantering challenge, which Mr. 
Maxwell could not refuse, had already passed 
between the youngmen. The rest of the party, 
it was understood, were to move ahead. 

We will follow on,” said Harry. 
give us a clear road when we come.”’ 

Harry had a thorough bred, with a tremendous 
stride; and had long maintained the supremacy 
‘ on the road. Young Maxwell drove a horse he 
had brought from town—a great, clumsy black 
animal—but with immense breadth of chest and 
vast muscles. J could comprehend a part of 
Harry’s feelings. Burning for revenge on Kate, 
he had challenged young Maxwell, believing he 
? 
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should beat him with ease. 

We had been about ten minutes on the road 
when there was a hurrah, and looking back 
along the moonlit highway, we saw the two 
sleighs coming like the wind. There is nothing 
more stirring than such asight. The long, rapid 
swing of the horses—the buffaloes streaming be- 
hind—the swift whir of the runners on the frozen 
snow—and the cries of the charioteers make the 
blood dance in our veins as when we hear a battle 
trumpet. The race was gallantly contested. We 
had hardly seen the two sleighs coming over the 
hill, before they were close on to us, the horses 
neck and neck and going at anawful pace. Both 
drivers sat back, holding in with might and main. 

** Maxwell’s ahead !”? shouted one of our party. 

*‘ No—Harry has him,” said another. ‘See, 
he dashes by.”’ 

On they came, diverging a little to the right 
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and left, so as to pass one on either side of our 
cortege. Harry’s horse, carrying his neck and 
head slightly curved downward, was going at a 
speed even he had never shown before. Just 
as he passed us he darted ahead and took the 
Jead. <A glance from my friend, as he shot by, 
told of anticipated triumph. 

But Maxwell pressed close behind. His gigan- 
tie black was flinging himself from side to side, 
heavy and unwieldy, but with miraculous strides ; 
and was not half so much worried as his rival. 
He too went past like lightning. We followed 
their course with intense interest. By the time 
they had passed our cortege, Harry was several 
lengths ahead; but the black was obviously gain- 
ing on him, and there was a stretch of rising 
ground before. We followed at the top of our 
speed, anxious to keep them in sight. At length 
we saw the black lap Harry’s bay—then Max- 
well drew ahead :—and now followed a tremen- 
dous struggle, which was terminated by the 
victory of the black. From that moment the 
game was up with Harry. Maxwell continued 
to gain on his rival, and when finally we lost 
sight of them in the distance, he was speeding 
far before, like an arrow passing a bird in flight. 

Never was a man more crest-fallen than Harry. 
Everybody now began to have an inkling of what 
was going on,-and when we stopped at the ren- 
dezvous and learned that Maxwell got in at least 
five minutes ahead, there was any number of 
good-natured friends to condole at his misfor- 
tune in being distanced by Maxwell, and the 
speakers always took care Harry should under- 
stand that the phrase had a double meaning. 

From that hour Harry’s assurance left him. 
He avoided ‘my eye that evening, and every 
thing approaching to a tete-a-tete thereafter. 
Thus things went on for a week. He flirted 
meanwhile desperately with his new partner, 
a gay, giddy girl who met him half way. But 
nothing made any impression on Kate. She 
did not seem to notice him at all, but kept up 
a quiet intimacy with Maxwell, never avoiding 
Harry, however, but yet rarely showing him the 
least encouragement. Whenever he sought her 
hand for a dance or otherwise, she was engaged 
to Mr. Maxwell, or some other gentleman. 

At last Harry came to me. He was com- 
pletely changed: all his assurance had left him: 
even his pride was broken down, or he never 
would have consulted any one. 

*T can’t stand it any longer,” he said. “I 
love that girl to madness. But I am rightly 
punished—puppy that I was. Do you think,” 
he said, suddenly and earnestly, “that she loves 
Maxwell ?” 

I don’t know,”’ I said. ‘She likes him 
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evidently, but 1711 venture to say he has never 
dared to take any of the freedoms you spoke of 
so boastingly, the other day, even while sleigh- 
ing.”? 

“Oh! forget my impertinence, I wish I could 
forget it myself. I spoke like a braggart and 
fool. Miss Melville is all purity and modesty, 
and would awe presumption down by a look. 
But do you think she really loves Maxwell ?”” 

‘Indeed I cannot tell,’? I said seriously. 
‘¢But, at any rate, you are not going the right 
way to work to make your peace with Kate.” 

He was completely humbled: he asked, in 
evident distress, what he should do. 

*T speak from what Colonel T: told me,” 
I replied, *¢ and he only repeats his wife’s opinion. 
Mrs. T. says that Kate is too right minded as 
a woman to listen to you, even if she loved, so 
long as you strove to pique her by flirting with 
other women.”’ 

Did Miss Melville say anything ?”’ said Harry 
eagerly. 

‘Not that I heard. She has never breathed 
a word about this matter to her cousin; and 
Mrs. T: is as ignorant as you or I, whether 
; Kate loves Maxwell or not. There is one thing 
in your favor, however :—he sees infinitely less 
of her than he wishes. Now Kate, though she 
may treat the man she loves coldly if he has 
offended her, is of a nature too pure-hearted 
and noble to encourage a man she will not 
marry.” 

A gleam of satisfaction shot over Harry’s face. 

* You are right,”? he said, “and I have been 
a fool. My pride and mortification has been 
my curse. I will go affd humble myself before 
her. I will be hers only. I will prove to her 
I am not the puppy she thinks me. If I cannot 
‘ lay my heart where I desire to, I will not play 
the hypocrite and pretend to offer it at shrines 
’ which I despise. Oh! why could I not see this 
before? But I have thought all women coquettes 
; —-shame on me for slandering them. The purity 
‘ of a soul like Kate’s has been above my compre- 
hension.”’ 

‘Now you speak like a man, Harry,” I 
cried, clasping his hand. ‘Hitherto I have 
been ashamed of you, for vanity and foppish- 
ness have come near spoiling a fine nature. 
Go—succeed! If you do as you promise, and 
Kate loves you, she will not hold out long. 
But you must prove to her that you have 
changed, or she will perseveringly root out 
every bit of love from her heart. She is a 
girl of a thousand.” 

And Harry was a changed man. Never was 
adoration paid more humbly, more reverentially 
than he now paid it to Kate. The heart must 
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have been unforgiving, or already monopolized, 
that could have stood out against such a suitor. 
Her slightest wish was anticipated; he was con- 
tent merely to listen to her at a distance; and 
when he now solicited her hand for a dance it 
was with the deference of a knight of chivalry. 

One evening they were standing by a window 
alone. The dance had just closed, but Kate was 
still at his side. Mechanically, as it seemed, he 
had led her thither, and Kate relenting had fol- 
lowed. There was such a humble, reverential 
manner about him that she looked up with her 
eyes full of tenderness and comfort. Oh! how 
that look thrilled to Harry’s soul. 

**Kate!’? he said: and stopped. His heart 
beat violently: he scarcely dared proceed; for } 
his words, he knew, would banish him forever, ° 
or bless him incalculably. $ 

She looked up again at her lover, and her ° 
glance gave him hope to proceed. 

“‘ Kgte,”? he said, ‘ will you go in my sleigh 
to-morrow night? I have not.asked you since, ° 
since—you know when, Kate—but oh! how I ° 
have suffered for my insolent assurance.”? 3 

She put her hand frankly in his, and once 
more the glance of those eyes thrilled his soul, ? 
for love and pardon were melting from their } 
dark depths. ; 

*T will go with you, Harry,” she said. Her < 
further words, if indeed she had any to say, ? 

«were checked by the animated pressure of her ; 
hand; and by Harry murmuring, in the rap- ’ 
turous tones of passion, all his affection, ald his ; 
folly and its punishment. 

*¢ There—there, that is enough,” said Kate, 
archly, at last. ‘Since you insist on it I will 
own I love you—have long done so—and now | 
I hope, you will admit that all women do not ; 
fall, like ripe peaches, into men’s mouths—I : 
think that was the phrase, Mr. Vanity, you once } 
employed.” - : 

** Forgive and forget my folly, for I am a 
changed man.”’ 

“I believe it,”? said Kate seriously, ‘or I ; 
should have ceased to love. Credit me, a 
coquette, or a male flirt are moral deformities. | 
But I must not preach a sermon—see, they are 
beginning a new dance—shall I ask you, or 
must you ask me ?”’ 

In the dear confidence of that moment Harry 
felt as if it would have been bliss to have clasped 
Kate to his arms. Before I went to sleep that 
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night, he had told me of his success and received 
my congratulations. 

Kate proved all that he had fancied her. A 
warm and loving heart—gay and happy spirits 
—and beauty above the common order, these 
made his wife a blessing indeed to Harry. They ° 
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are still, after many years of married life, the 
happiest couple of my acquaintance. 





TO LISSIE IN HEAVEN. 


Away, away, to the silent Jand, 
In love and beauty’s holy bloom, 
With solemn prayer, from bleeding hearts, 
We bore thee to the common doom; 
Within the cold and springing turf, 
Ere sorrow had thy pathway crossed, 
We laid thee in thy peaceful sleep, 
Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 


No more, no more thy lovely smile 

Shall greet my home-returning feet: 
No more, no more thy soft, sweet voice 

Shall fill with joy each loved retreat; 
And desolation, deep and dark— 

Life’s hopes in one dread ruin tossed— 
Hath made the earth a tomb to me, 

Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 


The prattle of our children dear, 
A wild and lovely echo seems 
Of those sweet tones I knew so well, 
When life to us was full of dreams; 
Oh, how hath childhood’s early bloom 
Been withered by untimely frost, 
How darkly will they pine for thee, 
Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 


‘*Be strong and I will comfort thee,” 

The Lord our God of old hath said,* 
We will not then deplore thy doom 

Or mourn, as they who mourn the dead; 
But so our weary journey keep 

That when the narrow flood is crossed, 
We in the better land may meet 

Ch, dearly loved and early lost! 


A few short years of exile here— 
Like strangers on a foreign strand— 

*Mid life’s dead hopes and withered flowers, 
I’ll meet thee in the better land! 

Where now thy faultless spirit roams— 
The sea that rolls between us crossed— 

And clasp thee in my arms once more 
Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 





* Psalm 27, v. 14. 





STORMS AND SHOWERS. 
BY EMILY HERRMAN. 


Wirs angel-touch it lifts the flowers, 
The gentle summer rain; 

The sounding hail like war-horse scours 
Above the bending grain. 


A human smile, devoid of guile, 
To life and strength gives birth ; 
The harsh of soul, with stern control, 
Sweep gladness from the earth. 








ADDENDA. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


ImaGINATION (conception) is the perpetual 
torch-holder to fact. Newton first beheld gravi- 
tation as theory. From whence springs theory ? 
Certainly from imagination. The simplest pro- 
blem could not have existed without her mater- 
nal throe. This is the faculty which more than 
any other assimilates man to Deity—for it makes 
him, as nearly as possible, a creator—and only 
not perfectly so, because he cannot produce the 
ultimate moral. In sEEING into the system of 
the Universe, did not Pythagoras use the very 
faculty which created it? Let us look at this. 
T show a beautiful and intricate piece of machi- 
nery. You admire and wish to explain its ac- 
tion, its nature. Now, in doing this—in seeInG 
into the vita, do you not employ the very same 
faculty or faculties which I employed in the 
construction (the creation) of the machine? 
That you never did, or never could make the 
machine itself, may result from several -causes 
—the want of material—or the fact of the 
faculty of constructiveness not being an organ 
predominating, or from your education, mode { 
of life, &c., other organs being more exercised; 
or from your mind not being essentially crea- 
tive, but perceptive—still, to understand that 





piece of mechanism, your mind must be of the } reading an ancient journal to find names, to¥ 


same kind as my own. Proof enough have we 
that man was made in the image and likeness } 
of his Maker. If he was not, yonder myriads 
of scenes and spheres would never be under- 
stood by us. The Orrery is a conclusive and } 
magnificent proof of Holy Text. And the first ' 
step toward the understanding of the solar sys- } 
tem, so as to be able to construct that Orrery, 
was the exercise of the imagination in the for- 
mation of a theory, of course the mind having 
fixed some data, (as the fulcrum for the lever, 
or the centre for a circle.) Now in this great 
point lies the superiority of the Maker to the 
made, of God to man: the Deity imagines, con- 
structs the data themselves, or they already exist 
as part of his essence; whereas to man they 
are only perceived, and of course are extrinsic. 
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in sublime and awful solitude, with no compa- 
nion, with no equal, with no rival—itself exist- 
ing in that, the mind of Deity, which alone has 
primordially an existence. 

The condition of mankind has scarcely ever 
been meliorated without the effusion of innocent 
blood. A nation must be righted; opposing 
armies meet—thousands slay thousands who 
never beheld each other before, and of course 
feeling no personal hostilities. The majority 
of all reformers have perished in their missions. 
The hemlock, the poisoned shirt, the cross are 
the rewards. From the soil wet with innocent 
blood, (spilt where one man, or one hundred 
thousand stood bravely up to make a vicarios 
atonement) arises a tree, beneath whose healing 
branches the very men (or their descendants) 
who slew the victims repose. Even the Saviour 
was murdered: Christianity rests on the effusion 
of innocent blood. And Forbes, a Scotch Divine, 
draws an argument in its favor from the fact. 
The whole subject is an awful and impenetrable 
mystery. 

Let him who “twines an immortal laurel’? 
from a newspaper puff or periodical notice, go 
to some library and examine “old files;?? and 
his ga:land will lose a considerable portion of 
its greenness. ’Tis really melancholy while 


which ‘eternal fame” was recorded, now un- 
known. An ambitious man feels the cold finger 
of oblivion always pressing down his coffin-lid. 

Pride often causes a man to act nobly, while 
vanity always disgraces. A test: the proud 
man never permits the misfortune of a friend 
to prevent his recognition; the vaiz man does: 
the first £zows his position; the second is afraid 
of it. y 

The world has undoubtedly lost something 
by totally abandoning the use of hieroglyphics. 
We are so encircled by the atmosphere of self- 
conceit, the merits of the past are deeply ob- 
scured. Now as we lose by our vanity 4et us 
throw aside egotism, and go sometimes to the 


Then let this divine faculty of imagination be | ancients for expression. For instance, when we 
duly honored. The early men, with the large | write to describe a pack of low, jealous fellows 
instinct of nature, (and instinct is only a faculty } attempting to crush a noble-minded patriot, in- 





in its highest and healthiest exaltation) did so. 

To imagination are we indebted for these blue } 
rivers and dashing torrents and towering moun- 

tains and sounding oceans, and yonder immense 
semi-circle, (with its correspondent) filled with 
worlds, each in its own system. The visible 
expression of the imagination of God laboring 
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, of buzzards. 


stead of piling up Ossas of adjecting, or wielding 
with red-hot wrath invective to invective, let 
us, at once, draw an eagle tormented by a flock 
A Fourth of July orator coujd be 
expressed by a patent gas-lamp—a hypocrite by 
a smiling hyena—a poet by a starved bird of 
Paradise—human perfectionists by a comfortable 
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tea-party of dreamers—a very beautiful woman 
by a rainbow-covered precipice—promises by 
dead sea apples, and a court-house by sleeping 
juries, or justice with false weights. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than to at- 
tempt to teach persons oratory. Can you give 
souls to automata ? 

Seriously, invest matter with humanity or ani- 
mal life, and you will always produce poetry. 
The best old poets understood this well. With 
Shakspeare, the “moonlight sleeps?’ upon the 
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bank. Prosg, lying on the bank. The follow- ‘ 


ing extracts are fine specimens of the etherealiz- 
ing powers of impersonification. 


“ Blow winds and crack your cheeks! rage! blow 
Your sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt Couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts 
Surge my whitehead. * * * * 

* * * * * * * 
* * %* Spit fire! spout! rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription, why then let fall 
Your horrible displeasure.” Lear. 


‘ Arise, fair sun, and kill the exvtows moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief.” 
Romeo anp JULIET. 


“Darkness like a drundard reels 
From, forth day’s pathway.” BD. 
“The sky is changed! and what a change! oh, night 
And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.” 
Cuitpe Haroun. 


“No, ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms, 
It blooms in the giant embrace of the dee 


Like Hebe iu Hercules’ arms.” OORE. 
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*‘process” the judgment and taste must be 
actively exercised. The unities of time, place, 
action and fact (for fancy and imagination have 
FACT) must never be disregarded. 

A miser’s lot seems to be this; to agonize per- 
petually after more than he possesses, and to die 
amid regrets for that which he must leave. 

If you wish the clearest and most accurate 
description of an object which appears through 
the medium of the heart, you should employ a 
woman’s eye and a scientific Frenchman’s pen. 

Grieve notat pain. ’T is the sentinel striking 
the alarm-bell of health. Without pain a limb 
might drop off before you were aware that it 
was diseased. 

Men only find fault with the modus operandi. 
of the Universe when they view it in single 
points. We must, ay far as we can, scan it as 
There will be no danger of impiety 


then. What intellectual bliss must pervade the 


: souls of those higher intelligences who stand at 
: the centre of the great circle of the Universe. 


‘ the Universe. 
‘ be a zo-creation. 


A perfectly idle man would be montrosity in 
Creation without labor would 
Omit its majestic operations 
—throw over its harmonies the chain of silence, 


and a more sorrowful spectacle could not be pro- 
‘ duced. 


i 


The Bible is remarkably full of impersonifica- 
tion, and in this consists a large portion of its 


wonderful grandeur. 
God flies upon the wings of the wind—the sea 
sees God’s majesty and flies. 


are called upon to praise God. ‘He, (God) 


stood and measured the earth; he beheld and ; 


drove asunder the nations; and the everlasting 
mountains were scattered; the perpetual hills 
did bow. * * The mountains saw thee and 
they trembled; the deep uttered his voice and 
lifted up his hands on high.” 

No comment is needed on the majesty of such 
thoughts. They fully establish the power of 
impersonification—the clothing of matter with 
human life. But in the employment of this 


Take a few examples. | 


Sun and moon, ; 
and hail and snow and vapor, and ‘all deeps” | 


< 
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On! blame not the soft harp, 
If over its strings 
Some love thoughts will steal, 
On the song-spirit’s wings; 
Undivided with thee, 
Still believe me thou art 
For ever enshrined 
As the soul in the heart. 


If I seek for the wreath 
Of the poet, to twine 
One ray of its light 
O’er this dark brow of mine— 
Or think that the leaves 
Of its circle are sweet, 
°T were only to lay them 
All pure at thy feet. 


Then blame not the wild harp 
Tf over its frame 
Some love breaths will float, 
Though unheard be thy name; 
Deem not thou ’rt forgotten, 
For believe me thou art 
For ever enshrined 
As the soul in the heart. E. J. P. 
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AGNES COURTENAY. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE RESCUE. 


An interval of several months had elapsed 
since the transactions of the last chapter, and 
in that period great events had taken place. 
The British army had invaded and overrun 
Georgia, and was now preparing for that 
movement against the Carolinas, which ter- 
minated in the fall of Charleston, and the 
temporary subjugation of the South. 

It was early in the morning of a bright, sum- 
mer-like day, when two individuals might have 
been scen travelling on foot from the British 
post of Ebenezer. Both were men in the prime 
of life, and of courageous aspect; but one, who 
walked a little in the advance would more parti- 
cularly have attracted a stranger’s attention, for 
his countenance had that bold, good-humored, 
prepossessing aspect so common to the pure 
Irish race, of which it negded but a look to see 
the person in question was a member. 

For some time the companions walked in 
silence, when the second of the two addressed 
the individual we have described. 

‘* How came it, Jasper?’ he said, “that you 
left the British camp in such a hurry? I thought 
you had obtained only half the intelligence Major 
Lennox sent you after.” 

“True you are there,”? said the other, who 
was none other than the renownéd Sergeant 
Jasper, whose bravery at Fort Moultrie and on 
other occasions has made his name, though but 
that of a petty officer, immortal, “true you are 
there, Newton; but you see my heart is full 
of these poor American prisoners that passed 
through the camp this morning on their way to 
Savannah. My brother says they will certainly 
be hanged.” 

Now the brother of Jasper was a sergeant in 
the British army, and it was the knowledge of 
this, coupled with a boundless confidence in 
Jasper’s shrewdness, which had induced our 
hero to suggest that Jasper should visit his 
brother, and, while pretending to have come 
only from fraternal affection, employ the occa- 
sion to note the preparations and divine the 
plans of the British. To d in this scheme 
it was necessary, however, that Jasper should 
pretend to have left the American ranks, and 
for the better security of their stratagem he was 
accompanied by a fellow sergeant who pretended 
to have also grown tired of the patriots. The 
very morning, however, after Jasper’s arrival at 
Ebenezer, he suddenly left, evading his brother’s 
entreaties to enlist, and surprising Newton by his 
precipitancy. 











“< My heart is full of those poor prisoners,”’ 
continued Sergeant Jasper, “and I dreamed of 
them all night. Did you notice the young wife 
of one of them? She has walked the whole 
way with the escort—leading her little boy by 
the side of her husband—vainly supposing that 
her tears may move the judges! But she might 
as well attempt to melt the hills of Galway.” 

Jasper spoke with emotion, and paused awhile, 
as if expecting his companion to make some reply. 
But Newton remained silent. Suddenly Jasper 
said, 

**Can we.not rescue them?” 

Newton shook his head. 

“That is impossible,”? he said—‘they are 
guarded by eight men, a sergeant and a cor- 
poral; they are ten to our two.” 

“I fear you are right,” said Jasper, with a 
sigh, “‘but the sad face of that woman haunts 
me. Poor, poor thing!’? 

*T don’t know but what we might surprise 
them,” said Newton, after a pause. “I wouldn’t 
object to undertaking the affair if the odds were 
a little less numerous against it. Suppose we 
dog the escort and wait events.” 

“That is exactly what I was going to pro- 
pose,” said Jasper with animation. ‘ We will 
keep on their track, and it will be hard indeed 
if something in the shape of luck does not yet 
turn up.”? 

Accordingly the travellers, who had on start- 
ing from the camp, taken a different direction 
from that pursued by the escort, changed their 
course, striking across the country until they 
arrived at the road travelled by the prisoners, 
whom they cautiously followed at a safe dis- 
tance behind. But mile after mile passed with- 
out the looked for chance arriving. The escort, 
ten in number, and all well armed, marched with 
the prisoners in their centre; and the two Ame- 
ricans, who, though keeping studiously out of 
sight, managed every few minutes to recon- 
noitre, saw that their undertaking was hope- 
less, the more so because they were themselves 
unarmed. 

But this disappointment only increased the 
pity which Jasper experienced for the victims, 
and especially for the young wife. It was in- 
deed a beautiful, but touching spectacle to see 
the uncomplaining patience with which she bore 
the fatigues of the rough journey, marching at 
her husband’s side, with one hand holding her 
little boy, while, with the other, she pressed the 
father’s. Now and then she turned her face 
aside to hide a tear; but she took care to con- 
ceal her emotion: and when her face met that 
of her husband, it beamed only with hope and 
cheerfulness. Oh! holy is the love of woman. 
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The escort was now approaching Savannah, { adventurers to rush up to the fallen men, and 
where the country became more cultivated and $ seizing their muskets in turn, point them at the 
open. As there was now great danger of being } unarmed crowd assembled at the spring. 
detected, Newton proposed to abandon the pur- Had a lion suddenly sprung from his lair into 
suit. the midst of the British soldiers, they could 

‘No, not yet,’? said Jasper—‘‘ stand by me } not have been more astonished or panic-struck. 
half an hour longer; and if we do not succeed } Most of them were stooping to drink of the 
before the expiration of that time, you may take ; spring, when the report of the two muskets 
me where you will. There is a spring just out } caused them to leap to their feet, and looking 
of Savannah—on the very edge of the woods } hurriedly around they saw the intrepid Ameri- 
that skirt the town—and if the escort stops there } cans standing over the dead bodies of the sen- 
to drink, as is probable after this long march, I } tries, and coolly levelling the muskets on their 
have a plan in my head which, I think, will suc- } own dense mass. Their first thought was that 
ceed. At least it is worth a trial. I know a } they were all to be devoted to massacre; and 
bye-path which will conduct us first to the } by an instantaneous impulse, most of them fell 
spring, where we can lie in ambush and wait { on their knees. 


our chance. The enterprise may cost us our * Quarter, quarter,’ they cried, “we surren- 
lives, but I am willing to risk mine. Will you } der!” 
throw yours too into the scale ?”? *¢ You are dead men if you don’t,’ said Jasper. 

* Willingly,”’ said Newton. While Jasper kept guard with levelled piece, . 


The two friends clasped their hands in silence: } his friend bound the British soldiers one by one, 
and in that mute embrace felt they were each } the arms of the American prisoners being first 
others, for life or death! untied, and the muskets of the enemy placed in 

Jasper and Newton did not have to wait long { their hands, to be in readiness in case the sol- 
in their ambush. Presently, the escort arrived } diers attempted a rescue. 
with the prisoners, and, as the Americans had No one of the liberated captives was more 
supposed, halted under the shade of the trees. } profuse in his expressions of gratitude than the 
Wearied and heated with a long march, the sol- { husband and father. But a moment before he 
diers, when their leader gave the glad command ; had been brooding over the terrible death that 
to ground arms, hastily stacked their muskets ; awaited him, and in agony of heart bewailing 
and hurried down to the limpid spring, whose } that his wife and little one would soon be left 
waters, bubbling up clear and cool from the } in poverty to the cold mercies of the world. 
white sand, diffused a refreshing atmosphere } Now, with the suddenness of some wild dream, 
around. The poor prisoners flung themselves { he found himself free. His wife’s emotion was 
by the road-side, the wife clinging close to her ; even more uncontrollable. In an instant she 
husband, who, with his face buried in his hands, ; had been raised from despair to happiness: she 
sat in gloomy thought. Two of the soldiers re- {| saw her husband, the lover of her youth and the 
mained with their muskets shouldered, guarding } father of her child, again restored to her. In 
the captives. Two others, also armed, followed ; her eyes the heroic Jasper seemed like an angel 
their companions to the spring in order to bring } sent down from heaven, and flinging herself at 
water for the prisoners; but before they stooped } his feet, she grasped his hand and with tears 
to dip up the gelid liquid, they carelessly rested ; bade God bless him. 
their muskets against a tree but a few paces dis- ‘€ Nay, nay, rise,’’ said Jasper, himself deeply 
tant from the spot where Jasper and his friend } affected. ‘I am but a mortal like yourself, and 
were concealed. it is not right that you should kneel to any one 

The heroic sergeant had watched these pro- } but your Maker. I did but my duty.” 
ceedings with a beating heart, not daring to The father too, with his child in his arms, 
stir, scarcely venturing even to breathe, lest his } had struggled to Jasper, and in like manner 
presence should be betrayed. But when the } knelt. The sergeant raised both him and his 
two soldiers rested their muskets, he turned to } wife. 

Newton, with a quick look of intelligence., His No time, however, was to be lost in escaping 
partner comprehended it, and answered by a } from a vicinity so dangerous, for the reports 
similar look. Jasper nodded. The next in-} of the muskets had been heard in Savannah, 
stant the two men sprang from the thicket, } and would no doubt bring out inquirers. Ac- 
seized the two guns, and, quick as thought, { cordingly, in a few minutes, Jasper and his 
levelled and fired at the sentries. The unfor- } friend, with the rescued prisoners were cros- 
tunate soldiers fell dead without a word. It} sing the river, escorting the eight surviving 
was the work of scarcely a second for our! British soldiers, now in turn captives. In due 
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time the party arrived safely at the American 
camp. 
CHAPTER V.—THE SPY. 

Tue daring feat of Sergeant Jasper was still 
ringing in men’s ears when the gallant fellow 
perished in the combined attack made by the 
French and American forces on Savannah, a 
fatal battle which cost the cause of liberty the 
lives of two men equally daring and chivalric, 
though of widely different ranks in life, Pulaski 
and our humble sergeant. 

The good deeds of men live after them! As 
a proof of this our hero found that neither the 
rescued prisoner nor his wife forgot their debt 
of gratitude even after the gallant Jasper was 
in his grave. On the contrary they took every 
occasion of’ showing it to Lennox, as the com- 
mander of him to whom they owed their lives. 
At length, however, our hero lost sight of them, 
and they were fast passing from his mind in the 
absorbing incidents that now rapidly followed 
each other, beginning with the invasion of 
South Carolina and terminating with the fall 
of Charleston. After that melancholy event 
the patriot force, as is well known, was, for a 
time, entirely dissipated. 

One day, sad and dispirited, our hero sat in 
his desolate mansion. Fortune had, in one 
sense, smiled on him since we last beheld him; 
for by the death of his elder brother he had suc- § 
ceeded to the patrimonial estate. Indeed, but 
for his presence at the bed-side of the dying, | 
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he would have been among the prisoners taken 
at Charleston. But this accession of wealth 
brought no joy to his heart. Bankrupt in love, 
bereaved of a brother he had loved dearly, and 
seeing scarcely any hope of his country’s free- 
dom, no wonder he sat there, in that deserted 
old mansion, plunged in the gloomiest despair. ; 

Suddenly a servant entered and announced } 
a visiter. Lennox raised his head, which had 
been sunk in brooding melancholy on his breast, 
and ‘desired that the stranger might be shown 
in. A man in an ordinary dress entered; his 
attire soiled as if by travel; but in the gathering 
twilight Lennox did not recognize the face as 
that of any one he had ever seen. 

‘You do not know me, sir, I see!?? said the 
man, bowing, but declining the offered seat. 
‘I am the prisoner whom Sergeant Jasper— 
God bless him!—rescued near Savannah.” 

« Ah! Mr. Stewart, I remember you know,” 
said Lennox. ‘But pray be seated.” 

‘I have come, sir,”” said the man, entering 
at once on the subject of his journey, ‘to see 
if you are not going to raise a company to fight 
the British. Says I to my wife, ‘the good cause 








is not lost yet, desperate as it seems: it only 








wants some one to begin the battle over again ; 
and, as I owe to my country my life ever since 
Sergeant Jasper saved me from the gallows, I 
will be one of the first to enlist.? And then my 
wife spoke up, and she said, said she, ‘there’s 
no gentleman will be so ready to risk his life 
and lands as Major Lennox!’ And with that 
I came here to offer to follow you to death, if 
needs be.” 

*¢ And your confidence shall not be misplaced, 
my good fellow,”? said Lennox, gratified by the 
man’s homely, but eloquent expression of pa- 
triotism, ‘please God, we will shake out the 
old ensign again, and try once more to drive 
these invaders from our soil.” 

** Ay! I knew you would say so,”’ replied the 
visiter. “ And so I told my wife to go at once 
into Charleston; she has friends there; for may- 
hap we might never meet again, and she had 
better be in the enemy’s town in safety than 
exposed to the alternate plunder of both parties 
in the open country.” 

«But is she not known as your wife? Will 
they not think her a spy ?” 

‘Oh! no, your honor. She has high con- 
nexions, my wife has, and, as luck would have 


_it, they are now in Charleston. Perhaps you 


have heard of them, sir—the rich Courtenays 
of Virginia. Mrs. Courtenay was own second 
cousin to my wife, and though she is now dead, 
her daughter Agnes knows Lucy well, for Lucy 
is Virginia born herself, and has nursed Miss 
Agnes many a time.” 

It was well that the twilight prevented his fea- 
tures from being distinguishable, else the speaker 
would have noticed the agitation of our hero’s 
countenance at these words. Thongh more than 
a year had passed since Lennox left Courtenay 
Hall, and though in all that interval he had heard 
nothing from its inmates, as was indeed not sin- 
gular considering the unsettled condition of the 
country, his love for Agnes still burned as brightly 
asever. Time, perhaps, and the utter hopeless- 
ness of his suit had mellowed down his passion 
somewhat; but Agnes still filled his waking 
thoughts, still was the subject of his nightly 
dreams. In spite, too, of the apparently un- 
conquerable obstacles to their union, imagina- 
tion would occasionally lead him astray, and he 
would picture Agnes as his own at some future, 
but indefinite period. Her parting look assured 
him of her love, nor was there a day in which 
he did not recall it. Ah! what castles‘in the air 
lovers will build. 

‘Miss Agnes could protect anybody,” con- 
tinued the speaker, not noticing the start and 
look of Lennox at the mention of that endeared 
name. ‘She is the beauty of the town, they 
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say, ever since she arrived. Mr. Courtenay, 
as perhaps you have heard, sir, had to leave 
Virginia because he was such a bitter tory, and 
the colony authorities were going to imprison 
him and confiscate his estate. So he has gone 
to Charleston, and as soon as his daughter mar- 
ries Mr. Beaufort, they are all to sail for Eng- 
land, where they intend to live, at least until 
this country is reduced to obedience.” 

** Agnes going to be married!’ said Lennox, 
with a start of horror, incredulity and surprise. 

‘*Then you know her, sir ?”’ replied his visiter, 
in turn astonished. 

But Lennox, suddenly cast down from his 
long cherished dream that Agnes loved him, 
had no thought of what the man might think 
of him, and in fact did not hear this question, 
so pre-occupied was he with his own reflections. 

** Agnes going to be married !”’ he cried, rising 
and advancing toward his visiter. ‘It cannot 
be. Man, beware that you deceive me not!’ 

The first thought of Stewart was that our 
hero was disordered in mind; and he rose also, 
almost expecting a personal attack. But sud- 
denly Lennox paused, and passing his hand over 
his brow, for he recollected himself all at once, 
said— 

Pardon me, sir. I am afraid I have been 
rude.” And extending his hand with a faint 
attempt to smile, he continued—‘late griefs 
have disturbed my health. Besides, there is 
something in your news which surprises me. 
Pray, sit down again; and tell me again of this 
intelligence.” 

But the visiter had little more to relate. All 
he knew was that Agnes and her cousin were 
said to be engaged, and that the preparations 
for the marriage had actually begun. 

“My wife says, sir, that Miss Courtenay and 
Mr. Beaufort have been pledged from child- 
hood: the match was arranged by the old folks, 
though not to take place till Agnes was twenty. 
Mr. Beaufort has been here courting her, more 
than a year, and some say he cares quite as 
much for her money as for herself: she’s an 
heiress, you know, in her own right, and has a 
large property in Charleston.” 

Lennox had never heard of this before, but it 
accounted for the presence of the Courtenays in 
Charleston. Even now, however, he paid no 
attention to it, for he was lost in grief and 
amazement at the marriage of Agnes. 

‘False, false,”? murmured our hero to him- 
self. Oh! Agnes, and you pledged yourself 
never to marry another. But you are like your 
sex have ever been: fickle as the shadow cast 
by a summer leaf: ever smiling on present, and 
forgetting absent friends.” 
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But after a few moments devoted to bitter 
reflections like these, more charitable feelings 
took possession of our hero’s heart. When could 
a lover long continue to despise his mistress? 

‘It cannot be,” said our hero, still thinking 
to himself, utterly forgetful of the presence of a 
stranger. ‘It cannot be. If ever a woman 
loved, Agnes loved when we parted: and surely 
if ever woman was true, Agnes is. There must 
be some terrible mistake here. Either she is 
not going to marry Beaufort, or she thinks I am 
dead. I will goto her. The risk is not great: 
I can go in disguise; and I have often ventured 
my life on less occasions. I will see her: I will 
again appeal to her: if she spurns me, well; but 
if, oh! blissful thought, if she returns my love I 
shall be happy, even if years must elapse before 
our union.” 

To decide was to act, for Lennox had all that 
impetuosity which is so frequently allied to high - 
courage. Recovering himself from his reverie, 
he dismissed his visiter, accepting his services, 
and naming that day week for him to rendezvous 
at Lennox Place, and then, hastily accoutring 
himself for his expedition, he departed without 
any attendant, though sufficiently well armed. 

The requirements of our story do not demand 
that we should follow Lennox in his journey to 
Charleston, where he arrived safely, protected by 
his disguise. But here his security was at an 
end. He had not calculated on the number of 
individuals acquainted with his person, whom 
he would be likely to meet; and he was scarcely 
installed in the obscure hotel to which he had 
ridden, when he observed a man, after scruti- 
nizing him, rise and leave the apartment. Len- 
nox instantly resolved on seeking some other 
shelter, but before he could put his purpose in 
execution, the man returned with a guard of 
soldiers, and our hero at the same time that he 
recognized the informer as a deserter from his 
own regiment, found himself a prisoner. 

**You must come with us, sir,”’ said the officer 
in command of the guard. 

** Whither ?”? asked Lennox. 

‘To the guard-house !”’ was the reply. 

Our hero’s situation seemed more serious than 
he had at first thought. 

** But cannot you take my parole?” he said, 
**T am but a prisoner of war; and it is important 
that I should have the disposal of my own time 
to attend to the personal business which brought 
me here,” 

“TI am afraid,” said the officer with a smile, 
though with perfect politeness; ‘‘that you look 
too lightly on your situation. Sir Henry Clinton 
will be apt to think that an enemy who comes 
into our quarters thus is a. spy rather than a 
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prisoner of war. However, we must take you 
to the guard-house to-night, and to-morrow your 
case can be heard.” 

With these words Lennox was hurried off, 
enjoying not the most comfortable feelings in 
the world, and now for the first time seriously 
considering the perils into which his rash enter- 
prize had conducted him. 

But fate had yet in store for him a last, and 
more bitter blow. It was toward midnight, and 
as they passed along, their way led by a stately 
mansion blazing with lights and echoing with 
merriment. A carriage had just drawn up be- 
fore the door, and a party of guests departing 
were crossing the foot-walk toward it. The 
officer of the guard drew aside politely for the 
ladies to pass. This gave Lennox a full view 
of the approaching gay company. He started 
back on recognizing Agnes, who, leaning on 
Mr. Beaufort’s arm, looked up into his counte- 
nance with an animation not to be mistaken. 
The officer saw that start, and grasped our 
hero’s arm, as if he thought his prisoner had 
essayed an escape. But Lennox smiled bitterly 
and said— ‘ 

Lead on! I had no thought of escaping.” 
And then he muttered to himself—* I care not 
what they do with me now. She loves him.” 

And when they reached the guard-house, the 
officer wondered to see how pale and corpse-like 
his prisoner had become. 


CHAPTER VI.—AGNES. 


Tue morning after his arrest Lennox was car- 
ried before Sir Henry Clinton, the royal general 
then in command of the forces in South Carolina. 
He was in that state of mind when a man is 
utterly reckless of life. All through the long 
hours of the night, instead of seeking sleep, he 
had been discussing with himself the course he 
should pursue. He could not reveal the true 
nature of his visit to Charleston, for that would 
be to betray his folly, and this pride furbade him 
to do. But if he remained silent, death would 
be his inevitable destiny. Yet, on the whole, 
he courted, rather than shunned this fate. What 
was there left for him to live for? The dream 
of his love had been rudely dissipated, and his 
country was almost hopelessly enslaved. He 
resolved to act like a brave patriot, and defy 
the power of these royal oppressors. Then, 
if Agnes heard of his death, she would attri- 
bute it to his devotion to his country. Come 
what might, she should never triumph in the 
thought that he loved her after her fickleness 
and treachery. 

When, therefore, Lennox was ushered into 
thé presence of Sir Henry Clinton, he assumed 
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a port as if he, and not the royal general, wes 
judge. Glancing haughtily and loftily around 
the room, his eye rested at length on that of the 
commander-in-chief, which it continued steadily 
to regard without quailing 

**A bold spirit, by my troth!?? muttered Sir 
Henry, who admired courage, even in a foe: 
then, speaking aloud, he said, ‘* your name, sir!”? 

**Major Lennox of the continental army,” 
replied our hero undauntedly, ‘‘a name not un- 
known, perhaps, to your excellency !”? 

Sir Henry started. From the dress of the 
person before him he had supposed our hero to 
be a countryman, or at most a common soldier, 
but to find him an officer of high rank, and one 
whose valor had reached even his ears, surprised 
the royal leader. 

“Major Lennox,” he said, ‘I am sorry to see 
you in this plight—in disguise, and without a 
pass. You had just arrived in Charleston when 
you were arrested. Perhaps your pass was for- 
gotten and left among your baggage.” 

Sir Henry spoke thus, because naturally of a 
kind heart, he wished the young officer, if pos- 
sible, to furnish some good excuse why he should 
not be considered asa spy. But the bold and de- 
fying answer of Lennox frustrated this charitable 
wish. 

*¢ Sir Henry,” he said, “it may be as well for 
both of us that this interview should be cut short. 
I have no pass. I am here in disguise. The 
fate of American officers under such circum- 
stances is not new to me: send me therefore to 
the gallows without useless words. I trust I 
can die like a brave man.” 

The blood of the few spectators present ran 
cold at these words, which alone were sufficient 
to cost him his head. 

Is he tired of his life??? said Sir Henry to 
himself with vexation, ‘but I will make an- 
other effort,”? he thought: then speaking aloud, 
he asked. *‘ Had you any personal business here, 
Major Lennox? Is there no one to testify that 
your visit was not that of a spy ?”? 

**No one in Charleston knows anything of 
my intentions or business here, nor do I feel at 
liberty to proclaim them. When one’s country 
is trodden under an enemy’s hoof, Sir Henry, a 
brave man and a patriot cares but little to live. 
Excuse my freedom; and do your duty.”’ 

He bowed haughtily; and with a sigh Sir 
Henry proceeded to write a warrant for the 
execution of our hero, for, in that terrible war, 
short was the shrift given to the condemned. 

At the same hour of the morning, a large 
party had assembled in the parlor of Mr. Cour- 
tenay’s residence. It was composed principally 
of officers, who, making their morning calls, 
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had chanced to meet in the reception room of 
Agnes. Here was the uniform of the grena- 
dier: there the scarlet dress of the dragoon. 
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The epaulette of the captain brushed the shoul- 


der of the field officer. 
array was Colonel Tarleton, even then celebrated 
for the daring courage which afterward carried 
him through many a headlong charge. 

One or two female acquaintances were present, 


Foremost in this gallant ° 


but Agnes appeared to be the chief attraction of ; 
the morning. The conversation, in the group } 
immediately around her, had been hitherto on } 


the ball of the preceding evening. 


tess succeeded on doing at her ball. 
acourt ef Beauty!’ and he glanced around. 
“Say rather a regimental review,’’ retorted 
Agnes Jaughing; ‘‘for, except my two friends 
yonder, the company is altogether military. 


you intend to take our hearts by storm.” 


say to that,”? whispered Tarleton, bending down 


self perhaps that ne woman could ever be heart- ; 
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She made room for him on the sofa as she 
spoke, and Sir Henry, with a courtly bow, took 
the proffered seat. 

**T have no doubt now,” he said, “ that half 
these young lads would give all they are worth 
to receive such a compliment. But we old, 
fatherly fellows always cut out the younger ones 
—is it not so, Tarleton ?” 

“Your excellency has a double claim to such 
distinction,” replied that officer. First, your 
rank, and then your late treaty with Miss Cour- 
tenay. The king of arms and queen of beauty 


; ought always to reign side by side.” 
“But we must confess,” said Tarleton, bow- ; 
ing his proud head gallantly to Agnes, “ that 
Miss Courtenay gathers as many brave gentle- ° 
men around her of a morning, as our fair hos- © 


She holds ° 


** And how are you after the dancing of last 
night?” said Sir Henry, turning with a kind 
smile on Agnes, and dropping the tone of rail- 
lery in which he had been speaking. 

“Oh! very well,” replied our heroine, “a 


: little fatigued perhaps; but the proposal of an- 


> other ball would quite revive me. 


We ladies, 


: you know, love dancing as passionately as chil- 
: dren love toys.’? 
Three ladies among a dozen soldiers; surely } 


‘* More than your lovers, I presume ?”’ said Sir 


; Henry arehly. 
“T’m afraid Beaufort would have a word to } 


*Infinitely,”? retorted Agness. “Toys will 


‘ be quiet which lovers will not.?? 
to the ear of Agnes, who colored, but imme- } 
diately looked up with gravity, and said aloud, | 

“Nay, Colonel Tarleton, Beaufort is not my } 
guardian. You look incredulous, flattering your- } 


free, but I assure you Agnes Courtenay is not to | 
be marched in triumph at the chariot wheel of } 


any man. She, at least, is a skeptic in love!” 


** What is that, my dear young lady?” said a } 


frank, joyous voice, but one obviously accus- } 


tomed to command, and immediately a large, 
fine-looking, military man was seen making his 
way through the crowd, which opened to receive 
him. 


4 


“ Are you really'going to be so cruel as | 


to tell all these fine fellows you have no heart » 
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“Nay! nay! Sir Henry, I did not say that,” } 
said Agnes, “you wilfully misrepresent, sir. | 
Even though you are commander-in-chief, I } 
shall have to try you in the court of love where » 
> amination, and he will not give any account of 


we ladies are supreme, unless you express due 
penitence for your conduct.” 


; himself. 


“Really,” said Sir Henry Clinton, looking | 
around, and replying in an equally gay tone, | 


*‘your court of love seems to be better attended 


** By the bye,”’ said Tarleton, “I understand 
your way to the carriage was stopped for a 
time, last night, by the guard carrying some 
drunken soldier to prison. I hope you were 
not frightened.”? 

“Not atall. But I don’t think it was an in- 
toxicated soldier. He seemed dressed in plain 
clothes, though I did not notice particularly.” 

Miss Courtenay is right,’? said Sir Henry 
Clinton, with a grave look—‘it was not a 
drunken soldier but a spy!” 

** A spy!”? echoed a dozen voices. 

‘Yes! I did not intend to mention the cir- 
cumstance, for Miss Courtenay is the angel of 
peace, and cares not to hear of the stern and 
bloody punishment awarded by our code.” 

* Poor fellow !”? said Agnes, in a tone of com- 
misseration. ‘ And is he really a spy ?”’ 

‘There can be no doubt of it,” replied Sir 
Henry. ‘I have spent the last hour in his ex- 


He has no pass to show either: how 
he managed to get by the sentries puzzles me, 
and must be enquired into, for such lack of dis- 
cipline cannot be tolerated.”? And Sir Henry 


than my own levees; and so, as your authority | l6oked up at the group of officers, with a mean- 
is more potent, I suppose I must make due sub- } ing reproof which more than one felt to his 


mission !”? 

‘We are merciful as we are just, Sir Henry, 
and therefore forgive you,”? said Agnes. “ But 
pray,” she added, altering her tone to one more 
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serious, “ will not your excellency be seated?” . 
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heart’s core. 
Poor, poor man,” said Agnes. 
if he has a mother living.” 
“TI do not know,” said Sir Henry. 
** And art there no mitigating circumstances ?” 


**T wonder 
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© My dear young lady,” said Sir Henry kindly, 
**if you had been as long in the army as I have, 
you would not regard this subject with so much 
false sympathy. Death to a spy is one of the 
first laws of war, and is a principle of self-de- 
fence. The spy seeks to involve hundreds, nay ! 
,often thousands, in death: he should not, there- 
fore, complain if he meets the fate he intended 
for others.”? 

Agnes made no reply, but sighed. 

*¢ However, I must confess,” said Sir Henry, 
after a pause, ‘that I feel some little regret at 
having to condemn this young man. He is a 
gentleman by birth, education and fortune, but 
has got himself involved with the rebels, and 
came hither, no doubt, to examine our condi- 
tion, and with treasonable intent. I wished, if } 
possible, to give him some loop-hole by which } 
to escape death, and questioned him for that 
purpose; but he was too noble-minded to stoop 
to the slightest prevarication, and told me that 
all he had to say was that he was an American 
officer here, in our camp, without leave. He 
appears to invoke death by his conduct—strange 
that gallant gentlemen can be so infatuated.’ 

This narrative had arrested the attention of 
every one, and there was profound silence while 
Sir Henry Clinton spoke. When he ceased, one 
of those present asked— 

** What is his name, your excellency ?” 

* Lennox. Major Lennox, of one of the oldest 
families of this state,” replied Sir Henry. ‘* But 
heavens! Miss Courtenay are you fainting? Gen- 
tlemen, stand aside to give her air. Air, air!?’ 

Agnes had in fact swooned. She was one of 
those who had listened with the deepest interest 
to Sir Henry’s narrative, but without imagining 
she had any acquaintance with the subject of it. 
When, however, she heard the name of Lennox 
pronounced she turned deadly pale, and while 
making an effort to rise in order to leave the 
apartment, would have fallen over if Sir Henry 
had not caught her in his arms. 

All was now confusion. Servants came hur- 
rying in with water, and soon Agnes, still in- 
sensible, was carried up to her dressing-room, 
whither her female acquaintances followed, 
while the gentlemen took their leave in a body, 
wondering what had produced the fainting fit. 
One suggested it was the heat, and another 
attributed it to Sir Henry’s narrative; but not a 
person present assigned, or suspected the true 
cause. 

Sir Henry Clinton alone remained, a privilege 
his rank and age accordedhim. Ina short time 
word was brought himggeiense had recovered, 
but was still very - On receiving this in- 


formation he too departed. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE LILY OF HEAVEN. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Now in her snow-white shroud she lies— 
(Her lily lids half veil her eyes)— 

As if she looked with wild surprise 
Up.at her soul in Paradise. 


Her hands lie folded on her breast— 
Crossed like the Cross that gave her rest; 
She looks as if some heavenly guest 
Had told her that her soul was blest. 


She lies as if she seemed to hear 
Sphere music breaking on her ear— 
Breaking in accents silver clear— 
In concert with her soul up there. 


Her body was the Temple bright 
In which her soul dwelt full of light, 
Triumphing over Death’s dark night— 
High Heaven laid open to the sight. 


Burning with pure seraphic love, 
Veiled in the meekness of the dove— 
Her soul, now all things past to prove, 
Looks down on me from Heaven above. 


For her Religion grew more bright, 

The darker grew the world’s dark night— 
Filling her soul with such pure light. 

High heaven seemed opened to her sight. 


The calmness of divinest ease 

Rests on her brow—upon her face— 
Expressive of her soul’s release 

From this dark world to one of peace. 


Her pale, cold, silent lips comprest, 
Speak out to me, most manifest, 

A silent language, of the rest 
That she now feels among the blest. 


I wept warm tears upon her face, 

As she lay there in Death’s embrace; 
Whereon no passion could we trace— 

But calmness 1} heavenly grace. 








With saintly, pale-face thus she went 
Out of this world’s great discontent, 
Up through the starry firmament, 
Into the Place of Pure Content. 





NATURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLLBERG. 


Hoty Nature, pure and sweet, 

Ever guide my wandering feet! 

When at close of Summer day, 
Wearied, in thy lap I lay; 

Pleasant thoughts of home and Heaven 
To my dreaming soul were given. 
Wakened, oh! the vision’s flown! 
Nature, I will be thine own! 

When, with thee, in bower and mead, 
I’m a child whom angels lead. 
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THE LADY MARY. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER II. 


‘°T was not the love that should have bless’d 
So young, so innocent a breast; 

Not the pure, open, prosperous love 

That pledged an earth and seal’d above 
Grows in the world’s ap roving eyes, 

In friendship’s smile and home’s caress, 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 


Into one knot of happiness!” Moore. 
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Tue bustle of life was hushed in Lord Shrews- 
bury’s castle. Around it the dark night lay—on 
the forest, on the distant hills, and on those gray 
old towers—like a vast mourning drapery which 
smothered all the sweet sounds of nature in its 
folds. It must have been a full hour after the ° 
earl and his guests had sought their chambers, 
when a female figure, clothed in garments that ' 
seemed black in the darkness, glided like a } 
shadow across the stone gallery, or rather bridge ; 
that united the modern hall with the old keep, 
some twenty feet from the ground. The figure 
glided into the keep through a door in the second 
story, and, pausing on the stair-case, mused in 
the dark during five minutes, perhaps, while the 
slow, heavy beating of her heart grew audible. 

Not now !—not yet! I did not think that my 
dread of her was so great,’? murmured Eleanor 
Howard, for the figure was her’s—‘this dark- 
ness makes a coward of me—I will go and see 
if Mary is asleep—perhaps something more de- 
finite may be gathered from her. One can read 
every thought even if she speaks not. Yet what 
has she to communicate? Have I not had that 
little heart in my hand ever since it first learned 
to flutter at Henry Percy’s name? I will go, ; 
nevertheless, if it be but to gain time and cour- 
age for this other interview !”’ 

These ruminations passed through the girl’s 
heart without giving more than a slight motion, 
and no sound to her lips, and moving cautiously ; 
up the stairs she paused again close to the en- 
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of crimson satin, with its linings of jet black fur, 
which had been her costume during the evening. 
Her elbow rested on the desk, and one cheek re- 
posed in the palm of her little hand. She might 
have been reading, for a book lay near the other 
hand, which hung listlessly by the rosy fingers 
to the edge of the desk, but she’could not have 
attended to the pages unless the subject was a 
mournful one, for her large eyes were brimming 
with tears, and her cheek had little of the rich 
bloom upon it then that glowed upon them in 
the morning. Eleanor had opened the door and 
lifted the tapestry that concealed it so noise- 
lessly that Mary Talbot was quite unaware of 
her approach. So the intruder stood at least 
a minute, regarding the young girl before she 
entered the chamber. At length she dropped 
the tapestry from her hold, and the sound startled 
Mary Talbot. She lifted her head, drew one hand 
across her eyes to sweep away their moisture, 
and then turned to see who the person was who 
intruded upon her privacy so late at night. 

Is it you, Eleanor?” she said, in a voice 
which betrayed that tears yet swelled in that 
gentle heart, though they had been drawn from 
her eyes—‘‘is it you? I thought that every one 
was asleep but myself. Is it not getting very 
late 2”? : 

“The great clock chimed ten half an hour 
since: but the earl and his guest went early to 
their rooms, and so the night creeps sluggishly 
with us. I feared that you would have been 
asleep like the rest.’’ 

‘No, I have been,’’ she was about to say, 
“‘reading,” but her pure heart was too truthful, 
though a volume had been open before her, it 
had remained unperused, so she checked herself 
and said—* I have been thinking, Eleanor.” 

*‘ And have your thoughts been merry, sweet 
sister ? They should be so this night of all others 
in the year.”? 

Mary turned away her head. The heart dew 
was breaking up to her eyes again. 

“Not merry. It seems to me that I am never 


trance of Lady Mabel’s chamber, a faint light ' merry when alone,” said Mary Talbot, closing 
streaming through a chink in the rudely fitted { her long éyelashes quickly, and crushing a tear 
oak. She drew close to the door, holding her ‘ into mist between them. “ The night—the still- 


breath, she even reached forth her hand as if to ‘ 
tarn the latch, but withdrew it again and har- 
ried up the stairs to Mary Talbot’s chamber. 
Eleanor found the sweet girl alone, and seated 
by the reading desk, over which hung a richly 
chased silver lamp. The perfumed smoke that 
rose in a little white cloud from this lamp shed 
a soft and voluptuous atmosphere over her, and 
rendered the langor that seemed to pervade her 
whole person yet more apparent. She had made 
no preparations for rest, and still wore the robe 
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ness is enough to make a young creature like me 
feel a little sad.”? 

‘‘Not when her lover and betrothed husband 
sleeps beneath the same roof. Methinks sad- 
ness is out of place then!”? said Eleanor, seating 
herself upon a stool frém which Mary removed 
her foot, and looking with an expression of in- 
terest, it would be difficult to describe, into the 
sweet face that was lt away as if to 
avoid her gaze. “I nt-me Lord Percy is 


” 
not sad. - 
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** Do you think so!’ said Mary, with a chang- 


ing countenance. ‘ Methought he was changed 
somewhat—a little paler than formerly and less 
animated—but if you marked it not I must have 
misread his looks.” 

‘J saw nothing like this. Indeed he-smiled 
on you at supper more than I ever observed him 
to do before, and—but you could judge of his 
mood best, for he talked to you in a low voice 
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You seem flushed—you are not well,” said 
the lovely girl with prompt sympathy, as Eleanor 
accidentally touched her hand. ‘‘ Your fingers 
are cold as ice, and yet how red your cheeks 
are; stay with me all night. The couch is large 
enough for us both.” 

‘Nay, I did not think to stroll so far from 
my chamber, and left the lamp burning. None 
of the maidens will enter so late at night, and 


that others might not hear.” 

Ah, Eleanor Howard, it required not all that 
craft to learn what had passed between Mary 
Talbot and Harry Percy—she would have told 
him all but for an intuitive delicacy which made } fully on the door some moments after Eleanor 
that ‘pure heart shrink from repeating words } had passed through. Then, drawing a deep 
that the beloved lips had breathed to her alone, > breath, she entered the recess which contained 
and that delicacy so feminine and high-toned, » her couch, and the drapery swept over her 
even thy art could not circumvent. : kneeling figure as she bent to pray, leaving the 

‘It joys me that you do not believe Lord } outer room in solitude. 

Percy iil in health, or in spirits,?’ said the fair 3 Eleanor stood before the entrance of Lady 
girl, bending a grateful look upon the well > Mabel’s chamber. The light still streamed like 
tutored face uplifted to hers, and then she ° a star-beam through the crevice, where it had 
added, as if to render some answer to the mis- ; revealed itself to her as she ascended the stairs, 


there maybe danger. Good night, dear cousin, 
Tam notill. Good night!’ 

**Good night,”? said Mary, rising with a gentle 
smile, and she stood with her eyes fixed thought- 


$ 
; 
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givings of her own. heart, which a certain con- ° 
straint in the manner of her betrothed had ° 
occasioned. ‘But he had ridden far, and our 
roads are none of the best. To-morrow we 
shall see him cheerful as the merriest of us.’? 


“Doubt it not,’? said Eleanor, with a baffled ° 
and ill-satisfied expression of countenance, for ; 
the abstraction of Henry Percy, and his evident ‘ 


change of appearance had excited even her 
watchful nature, and she had hoped to learn 
something of its cause from the lovely girl, 
whose heart she, had been probing. ‘Doubt 
it not, but something may depend upon ,his 
movements since he was last here. 


very little changed, but it is the abandonment 
of a gay life, nothing else, I will be sworn.” 

“Nay, it cannot be that,” said Mary Talbot 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ for he came not here direct from 
the court. I heard him tell my father that he 
had been spending some weeks in Norfolk.” 

In Norfolk,” said Eleanor, and the word 
dropped from her lips in hesitating fragments. 
** Who can he have been visiting in Norfolk ?— 
his father owns no estate there!?? 

‘*T scarcely know,” replied Mary, remarking 
with surprise the cloud that gathered upon 
Eleanor’s forehead. ‘Perhaps he went on 
some message from the king or the cardinal.” 

‘* Perhaps !’? muttered Eleanor, and she arose 
to. go; as the light “fi her cheek Mary ob- 
served that a vivid t' had spread over it 


since she entered the pom 


2 


' as they met the look of stern astonishment with 
Perchance ; 
it is the change from a court life to this dull } 
castle that casts this shadow upon his spirits, } 
for in sooth, now I think of it, he does seem a } 


) 


and she heard a faint noise within the chamber, 
> as if some one had been disturbed by the sound 
of her footsteps. She held her breath a moment, 
and then, gathering fresh resolution, knocked 
gently at the door. 

A low voice murmuring something that she 
could not understand, was followed by a foot- 
step, and then the door opened. It required no 
ordinary courage to disturb the Lady Mabel as 
Eleanor had done; and, thotgh the young girl 
had more energy than usually belongs to the 
; sex, even her cheek grew pale, and her eyes fell 


which the lady regarded her. ' 

*T have come,” said Eleanor, advancing into 
the room, for Lady Mabel had motioned with 
her hand that she should do so—‘I have come 
to claim that counsel in my hour of trial that 
you bade me ask of you when it was needed. 
I have come when the family are at rest, that 
we may be uninterrupted—unobserved.”? 

You did well,”? said the Lady Mabel, and 
her voice, though forced and low, had an into- 
nation of the most exquisite tenderness in it. 
“You did well to come at last, though I much 
fear the time has gone by when my advice or 
aid can avail ought. Lord Henry Percy has 
reached the castle. You would speak of him!” 

Eleanor lifted her face, struck pale with asto- 
nishment, and gazed upon the Lady Mabel, who 
smiled faintly and sat down. 

“Do not be surprised that I know more of 
your secret than your lips have avowed. We, 
who live apart from the world, see more clearly 
than those who mingle in its turmoil. You love 
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this Lord Percy. He is betrothed tothechild of , ‘* Alas, no—he almost shuns me—his greeting 
your benefactor, and yet you would contest the 3 is cold, his manners are constrained; but it is 
prize with her.” thus with her, and yet how beautiful she is— 
Eleanor looked around the chamber in search } even now I left her in tears.” 
of a stool, for her limbs trembled, and she was **How long since this change commenced? 
so overwhelmed with confusion and surprise } Marked you the time, maiden ?” 
that all strength forsook her. ‘It was immediately after Ais return from 
The Lady Mabel arose and drew one toward France, where he went with the late embassy ; 
her. ‘Sit down,” she said gently: “sit down, ; since then his visits here have been unfrequent, 
my child,”’ here her voice broke, and she gasped { as you know; his demeanor totally changed.”’ 
for breath, as if some word had escaped her by Still as much to Mary Talbot as yourself?’ 
surprise. A moment of profound silence fol- { questioned the Lady Mabel, half musingly. 
lowed, and then this strange woman placed her- ‘More, lady—more! At times he appears to 
self in a huge chair, whose rich carving and ; prefer my company—but alas, it seems to me 
heavy gilt arms were tarnished with use, and sat ; only that hers may be the more courteously 
gazing upon her visitor, lost in one of those fits } avoided.” 
of abstraction that often came upon her in the “In France—he must have found some object 
midst of conversation. All at once some uncon- } of passion there,”’? said Lady Mabel, ‘it is evi- 
trollable emotion seemed to possess her. Her ; dent!?? 
eyes grew bright: her lips trembled, and bend- Eleanor turned deadly pale. It was terrible . 
ing forward she pressed three or four passionate ; to have her fears thus confirmed by the cold 
kisses on the girl’s forehead, drawing her breath ; wisdom of that singular woman. 
in sobs all the time with a sort of struggle, as if} If you think so, then my hopes are indeed 
the power of weeping had left her. © ; shipwreck,” she cried, in a voice of passionate 
“You are the only person that has always ; anguish. 
been kind to me,” said the startled girl; ‘you ; *‘Not shipwreck, child, only in peril! Lord 
love me, there are times when you seem to love ; Percy can never marry a lady of the French 
me. Why should I tremble that you have read court. Henry likes not that his nobles seek 
my heart ?”? and Eleanor drew the pale hand of ; brides in foreign parts—besides his betrothment 
Lady Mabel to her lips. The singular girl sel- with the Lady Mary still exists. Shrewsbury 
dom wept, but her tears fell warm and fast on } depends upon it.”? 
that little hand. > Ah, I had little fear while she was my 
**How long have you loved this man?” said ; rival,” said Eleanor, “ with all her beauty, all 
Lady Mabel, laying the disengaged hand on } her wealth, I never doubted the power of wring- 
Eleanor’s head. ‘Give me not half confidence! ; ing him from her: but this unknown rival. Day 
I.know much—must know all!” } and night I dwell upon the thonght of what her 
Since I was twelve years old, lady,”? and perfections may be. My fancy magnifies them, 
there was more of passion than of timid modesty 3 dwells upon them. Sometimes in the still night 
in her voice and demeanor. ‘ Before that it may } I awake from some dream that I have found her 
have been, for I cannot remember a time when } at last, and at such times a weariness hangs upon 
his presence did not make my heart thrill and my } me as if I had been clambering up high moun- 
cheek burn; since then he has been my thought } tains and plunging into deep hollows. I will 
by day—the dream of my slumbers by night. } know this lady—I will look her in the face or 
Oh, lady, lady ! I do think no human being ever } perish!”? Eleanor spoke wildly and with intense 
loved another as I love Harry Percy!’ - } passion. The Lady Mabel gazed upon her and 
‘* And does he love you?” was the lady’s mea- } smiled. 
sured reply. ‘* Does Henry Percy love you?” } es We must first learn who she is,”? said Lady 
_ Alas, I know not,” cried Eleanor, wringing } Mabel. ‘If she belong to the court of Francis 
her hands, ‘ There was a time when I was sure } the First there is nothing to fear; these French 
that he did, for he ever sought my company in } dames make prompt conquests, and lose their 
preference to hers. He would single me out for ; captives as promptly.” 
companionship, and loved to hang over my desk ‘Tt is no French lady, Diam satisfied of that,” 
when [ read, or tune my lute when I played, I } cried Eleanor; ‘‘ Percy has spoken slightingly of 
am sure that he loved me once—at least a thou- { the females of our sister nation often and again 
sand times better than he ever loved her!”? in my presence. It cannot be a foreigner to 
‘* And now does he tune your lute? Seeks he } whom he is devoted !” , 
your reading desk as he did ?”” enquired the Lady ** And yet the change came directly after his 
Mabel. visit to France,”’ said Lady Mabel thoughtfully. 
78 ; 
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*¢ What English born lady still remains with the 
court of King Francis ?—some maidens of noble 
birth went over with the Princess Mary. How 
many came back with her? The Lady Anne 
Grey and the Lady Elizabeth, with the daughter 
of Lord Dacre, these all returned ; but there must 
have been a fourth !?? 

s* Anne Boleyn! the daugter of some Kentish 
knight, she was mentioned last evening at sup- 
per,’? said Eleanor. 

The Lady Mabel started at the sound of these 
seemingly innocent words, and a faint exclama- 
tion broke from her lips. 


‘* Sir Thomas Boleyn, of Blickling-Hall, Nor- 


folk,”? she said; ‘¢ was it his daughter of whom 
you speak ??? 

** Nay, it was Hever Castle, in Kent,.which the 
earl mentioned in connection with the knight,”’ 
said Eleanor, surprised by the lady’s emotion; 
** Hever Castle was his own paternal inheri- 
tance. The Norfolk estate came through his— 
his—” she faltered, and seemed incapable of 
giving utterance to some word that rose to her 
throat. ‘It wasa portion of the Howard pro- 
perty,”’ she said at last, with great effort. 

*¢ And know you this knight, dear lady ?” 

Know him!’? and a faint mocking laugh 


Hy? _ broke from the Lady Mabel—* yes, I know Sir 
--» Thomas Boleyn well; but this daughter, this 


Aane Boleyn. Came she back with the queen 
dowager of France when she married the Eng- 
lish duke??? 

* No, I remember now Lord Shrewsbury men- 
tioned her as maid of honor to Queen Maud; and 
yet previous to this he spoke of her in connec- 
tion with the princess. She must have been in 
France at the time of Percy’s journey,” said 
Eleanor thoughtfully—* besides—besides,”? she 
added, with sudden animation, “ he has been in 
Norfolk—he came hither direct from Norfolk— 
Mary Talbot informed me so not half an hour 
since. If this lady is in England, she it is who 
has enthralled Lord Percy !’? 

‘* She isin England, doubt it not,” said Lady 
Mabel; “and he has been seeking her at Blick- 
ling—strange—strange!’? added the singular 
woman, shrouding her eyes with one hand. 
“Is this destiny; surely, surely the threads. of 
life can never be so knotted and tangled to- 
gether by chance.” 

‘ I must see this lady !”’ said Eleanor, ‘ though 
the whole earth dividesyus, I must see her !”? 

* To what end?” rejoined Lady Mabel faintly, 
and with her eyes still covered—*‘ to what end ?”” 

** That I may contest his heart with her; that 
I may no longer remain in the dark! From my 
birth life has given me but one bright hope—his 
love—I will not yield it to another !?? 





Anne 





The Lady Eleanor dropped her hand and gazed 
with a look of astonishment, not unmingled with 
admiration on the young girl’s face. 

“ This is the manifestation of a strong will,” 
she said, perusing those pale features as the 
philosopher pores over some favorite study of 
the sciences. ‘Stormy passion, intense force 
of will. Who shall say that the child has not 
inherited that which was most powerful in their 
own natures.”’ 

‘‘Lady, did you know my parents?” cried 
the young girl, seizing Lady Mabel’s hand, and 
grasping it till blood swelled back into the arm. 

“Tn pity tell a poor maiden who has had few 
§ jeys—who was never loved as other children 
; are. Tell her of some human being to whom 
‘ she mayclaim kindred!?? She paused and fixed 
‘ her dark eyes full of wild expectation on the 
lady’s face, but receiving no answer her impa- 
¢ tience broke forth again—‘ you do know my 
: parents, I see it in your face—in your eyes— 
; those lips that tremble spite of yourself. Re- 
‘ member, lady, I am young—I am alone—utterly 
‘ alone in the world. You have a secret that might 


¢ 
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; give me kindred. Render it up, I have a right 
to it! I will know who my parents are!”’ 

3 Hush !?? said Lady Mabel, rising with a look 
of stern resolve on her pale features, and pas- 
: sing by the girl who had fallen upon her knees, 
‘ she entered one of those turret recesses that. 
; corresponded with the tasteful nooks which we 
; have described in the bower-room of Lady Mary 
; Talbot. 

; Eleanor impulsively turned her head to gaze 
after the strange woman. A fall of old and tar- 
} nished damask fell over the recess, and as it was 
lifted the young girl saw several chemical in- 
struments, some bunches of dried herbs, and a 
crystal jar full of a purplish fluid, which, with 
a small oaken cabinet, seemed to be all the nook 
contained. The drapery fell, and during several 
minutes Eleanor sat gazing upon it, expecting 
with every breath that the lady would return 
into the chamber; but minute after minute went 
by, and there was no sound which might indi- 
cate her presence even ia the recess, 

The lady was right. Eleanor had indeed in- 
herited a strong will and intense passions from 
those—whoever they might be—who ‘gave her 
life. She arose and began to pace the chamber. 

“She knows who my parents are—I will 
not leave this chamber till the secret is mine!’? 
she saidinly. ‘Let her remain yonder—I can 
wait !?? 

Eleanor had been in the chamber before, but 
never alone; now she began to examine it 
with suddenly aroused curiosity. The furni- 
ture was all of an ancient date, but massive 
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and exceedingly rich; some deficiencies had 
been supplied with modern stuffs, especially 
the hangings upon the walls, but those were 
of inferior quality, and gave a look of neglect 
and incongruity to the chamber. ‘Two fine old 
tables of carved oak stood in the turret nooks, 
for one only was shut out from the room by 
drapery. Each table was loaded with books— 
some of manuscript—some in black letter, others 
enriched with old Saxon illuminations—these 
books had little adornment, and the covers were 
much worn. They were in various languages, 
Latin, French and Saxon, with a few in oriental 
characters. Beneath one of the tables lay an 
ancient lyre, inlaid with gold, and evidently an 
object of great care. But the most remarkable 
thing in the room was the huge seat of carved 
wood, which the Lady Mabel always occupied. 
It-was a ponderous frame of oak, cushioned 
with purple leather and surmounted by a crown, 
under this singular ornament had been the arms 
of some family, but they were completely de- 
faced, as it would seem, by an effort. For an 
exquisitely carved wreath that formed the whole 
broad top of the seat was broken away where 
the gilding had reached it, and there was a slight 
mutilation in the crown itself. 

Eleanor opened some of the books; many of 
them treated on subjects usually deemed too deep 
and abstruse for the female mind. Others were 
from the Italian, and enriched with Monkish 
Legends and subtle poetry. One lay open as its 
owner had left it when disturbed by the knock 
of her visitor. It was illuminated with cabalis- 
tic figures, and the language was one of which 
Eleanor was: quite ignorant. Every moment 
increased her admiration and her awe of the 
singular woman, whose absence gave her an 
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from the recess to the turret stairs, and this ac- 
counted for her singular exit from the chamber. 

“Sit down,” said the Lady Mabel, moving 
calmly to her chair. ‘ You are right, Eleanor, 
it is time that we have no secrets from each 
other—sit down here with your arms upon my 
lap—sit down !”? : 

Eleanor did not sit on the stool she had oceu- 
pied before; but, bending to her knees, folded 
her arms upon the Lady Mabel’s lap, and lifted 
her face to that of the strange woman almost in 

terror. In truth, she might well shrink from 
the aspect of that stern face, for it was pale as 
marble, and traced in every line with one of 
those heart convulsions that threaten to uproot 
3 
; 
3 





the existence. 

** You have come to me for help,”’ she said at 
last, evidently forcing herself to speak with a 
terrible effort; ‘‘and I have vowed a vow that 
when this time came aid should be rendered to 

; your wish, let that wish be what it may. Now 
; what would you of me ?—speak out, and speak 
> frankly.” 
3 §T would know who my parents are,” said 
; Eleanor, in a low voice, for she was awed into 
> humility by the terrible emotions that had writ- 
> ten themselves so deeply on the lady’s face— 
“IT would see this woman whom Percy loves. 
; Nay,”? she added, kindling with excitement, “I 
> would live with her—sit at the same board— 
; share the same couch; I would have secured to 
me all those opportunities of reading a heart 
; that domestic life gives; I would become the 
bosom friend of this Anne Boleyn.”” 
3 * That you might afterward become the bosom 
; serpent,” said the lady, with a cold smile; ** well 
in this game of love, what woman ever feels com- 
3 punction for the hopes her success has crushed 


opportunity of inspecting the chamber; every 3 in a sister woman? But what matters comment. 
thing she saw only deepened the mystery that ; The bosom friend and the bosom serpent to this 
had always hung around the Lady Mabel; there } Anne Boleyn shall you become; that which her 





was no appearance of feminine employment, or 
feminine taste to be seen. No embroidery frame, 
no light instruments of music; all was singular 
and out of the common routine of woman’s life. 
True, there lay the lute, but its antique form 
and very richness deprived it of all home asso- 
ciations: besides, though carefully preserved, it 
seemed in disuse. 

At length Eleanor, becoming weary of the soli- 
tude which grew every moment more irksome, 
approached the recess where Lady Mabel had 
disappeared and lifted the curtain. The recess 
was empty, but back of the oaken cabinet ap- 
peared a small door opening into the wall, and 
through that door the Lady Mabel suddenly 
made her appearance. She had been out upon 
the ramparts, a passage led through the wall 


mother was to me, Eleanor must be to her. Is 
it not written that our children shall suffer for 
the sins of the parent ?”? 

** And did you ever know the Lady Boleyn?” 
inquired Eleanor. 

‘She was my cousin, maiden! This Lady 
Boleyn was a Howard, and my cousin.” 

‘The late countess was also a Howard,” 
muttered Eleanor. 

** And being my own sister, was also con- 
nected with the wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn.” 

Your sister, lady; was the Countess of 
Shrewsbury your sister? It is strange that 
the earl and Lady Mary should never have 
mentioned this ?”? 

‘‘ Lady Mary is as ignorant of the truth as 
you were a half hour since,”’ said Lady Mabel. 
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* The earl speaks not of things that more than 
he would gladly forget, and cares not to remem- 
ber a relationship which cannot by any chance 
minister to his pride.’? 
** But the Howards are of a lordly house !”? 
**T know, and the Lady Elizabeth Howard 
one of the proudest of that lofty name. Yet 
she an heiress, stooped .to rival the portionless 
cousin, who inherited nothing from this haughty 
family but the name and blood. But it is weak 
—this halting on the outskirts of a story. There 
were two of us, the orphan daughters of an im- 
poverished branch of this great Norfolk family. 
My sister, Matilda captivated, wiih her beauty 
and high birth, the great earl whose castle shel- 
ters us; she was a fine, noble creature, and, I 
do believe, loved her younger and dependant 
sister better than anything on earth, except her 
lord. At the time of Matilda’s marriage we 
were the guests of the Earl of Surrey, since 
raised to the dukedom of Norfolk. During our 
orphanage we had shared the home, the teach- 
ings, and much of the tenderness bestowed 
upon the heiress, for the duke was a good man, 
and none of his blood ever felt the pangs of de- 
pendance within the shelter of his protection. 
There was feasting, and almost princely revels 
at Matilda’s marriage; all the nobles around 
came to the castle, among them was Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. Though somewhat reduced in his for- 
tunes, the yonng baron was of the ancient Nor- 
man lineage ; and the duke, then Earl of Surrey, 
bestowed more than usual attentions upon him. 
I was then but fourteen, but had my full growth, 
and was in all things, both of person and heart, 
a precocious child, full of warm and untutored 
affection. Beautiful they said I was. Though 
your eyes may detect no traces of comeliness 
now—it was the truth, I was beautiful. During 
‘the wedding festival of my sister I was thrown 
much in the cbmpany of Sir Thomas, he too 
was very young, and we loved each other as 
only the ardent and the very youthful can love. 
The duke approved our passion, and it was un- 
derstood, among our mutual friends, that our 
union would take place when Sir Thomas had 
attained his twentieth year. I will not dwell 
upon the joys of that blissful period. I dare 
not, the remembrance even now softens the 
marble which my heart has become, and I long 
to weep as I wept in my youth, but the bliss of 
tears must never be mine again. I seem calm 


while telling you of those sweet spring hours of 
my life; but your own heart beating and throb- 
bing as it is with expectation, can never mea- 
sure the agony of one whose feelings have been 
worn and crushed till their misery is calm. 
‘Lord Shrewsbury took his wife to court, 


but I remained behind; Blickling was only a 
morning’s ride from the castle, and all the 
pleasures of a court failed to win me from its 
master’s. society. 

‘*T have as yet said little of my cousin. She 
was a beautiful young creature, fair as a lily 
cup, and with a frank, childishness of manner 
that won upon your love the moment you saw 
her. She was two years older than myself, and 
yet seemed much younger, so petite was her 
form, so graceful her gentle sweetness of man- 
ner. I loved the fair young heiress warmly, 
devotedly—she was to me a sweet, younger 
; sister, something to cherish and even protect. 
| Yes, I the orphan and her junior by two years, 
| 
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; 





never could bring myself to invest her with the 
dignity of womanhood; Sir Thomas was much 
with the Lady Elizabeth, but this gave me no 
anxiety. T loved him so exclusively—my trust 
in his affection was so unbounded—that I can- 
not remember ever to have regarded him with 
a jealous thought. A little time before that 
appointed for our marriage, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury was taken ill. Her husband sent 
an escort into Norfolk, beseeching my presence, 
and I came to my sweet sister here in this very 
} castle. Her illness was a lingering one; and it 
was five months before I could bring my heart 
to leave her, and return into Norfolk. 
“Oh, how my heart beat—how my blood 
> thrilled as I once more approached the scenes 
that so many dear associations had rendered 
holy. He would be there! I was certain that 
he would be at the castle to receive me—and 
} my precious cousin!—how I rejoiced at the 
thought of folding her to my bosom !”? 

The Lady Mabel paused, her eyes grew vividly 
bright, her lips were hueless. She bent forward 
and laid one hand heavily upon Eleanor’s shoul- 
der. When she spoke again her voice was scarcely 
raised above a whisper. 

‘‘He was there and so was she. 
been married four months.’’ 

An exclamation of indignant surprise broke 
from Eleanor’s lip. Her dark orbs kindled with 
intense light; and when her mouth was firmly 
closed the resemblance betweed those two faces 
was startling. 

* The false knight—the treacherous cousin !’’ 
she exclaimed, kissing Lady Mabel’s hand; ‘‘ and 
did the lady’s father consent to this ?”? 

*‘No, his consent was never asked ; Sir Thomas 
knew that the proud noble could not consent to 
unite his child and heiress to a gentleman im- 
poverished in estate and dishonored by a broken 
vow! The Lady Boleyn was for a time banished 
her father’s presence. But she was his only child, 
he could not cast her from his heart forever. Sir 
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Thomas had managed to conceal his marriage 
entirely till the day before my return; but he 
dared not brave the scrutiny of a wronged and 
too loving woman.” 

* And this perjured man, surely he did not 
appear before you? He could not brave the 
reproaches that his treachery so well deserved,”’ 
said Eleanor. 

“The proud never reproach, Eleanor,’ was 
the reply. “If Sir Thomas sought my sick 
bed T was unconscious of it. For many weeks 
elapsed, and I was senseless of all about me as 
the tenant of a grave.” 

Poor lady,’? murmured Eleanor : * poor lady. 
It is a wonder your heart did not break!”? 

“ Hearts that suffer most cannot break—I had 
endured a great wrong. When my heart was 
full of generous feelings—when the spring of 
life was in its richest blossom—every hope of 
my existence was rooted up, but my heart did 
not break. I arose from my sick bed an old 
woman, not in years, not in appearance, for 
my beauty was improving every day, but in 
that stern purpose—that distrust of all goodness 
which. should only be the result of years. I 
know not if the passions that possessed me 
were evil—I only know that they were fearful 
in their intensity. The hate which followed 
my love of that man and woman was like a 
devouring fire. I could have trodden them 
both to death beneath my feet. The very 
walls that they gazed upon grew hateful to me. 

“My uncle had influence at court, and he 
placed me as maid of honor with the old 
Duchess of Richmond, at that time acting as 
regent in the king’s minority. I have said, 
Eleanor, that the events which I am relating 
had changed my whole being, not enfeebled it. 
I was only sixteen. I, who had loved once, so 
devotedly, who had found the mere power of 
loving such exquisite happiness—I could not 
think that this sweet delirium of the heart 
could never return. I was in a gay and bril- 
liant court—for the old duchess loved to in- 
dulge her royal grandson in all the gaieties 
befitting his years. I courted excitement—I 
plunged into the vortex of pleasure; I tell you, 
Eleanor,*the fire of crushed hopes was upon 
me, it gave brilliancy to my beauty, it sent the 
sparkle to my wit. I lived in the whirl of a 
court life—I was beloved then, conquest after 
conquest followed my footsteps. But I was 
proud, and suffering had rendered me cruel. 
All the admiration lavished upon me—all those 
deeper feelings that are so much more holy than 
admiration, excited no thrill of pleasure in my 
bosom. At length, an insane ambition tom 
possession of me; there was one in the co 
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high-born, and in the first bloom of manly 
beauty, betrothed as I had been, but reluctant 
to fulfil a marriage in which his heart had no 
advice. The homage of this youth was an 
honor, which many a noble lady would have 
bent her knee to the earth in the bare hope of 
possessing. My beauty had fascinated him— 
his ardor—his seeming generosity—his impas- 
sioned tenderness bewildered my imagination. 
My vanity was all aroused. For a time I 
thought that the sweet blossom season of my 
heart had come back again. I fancied that his 
passionate love was returned.” 

Lady Mabel paused, a singular change had 
been working in her .countenance while she 
uttered the last few sentences—for her cheeks 
broke into a blaze of crimson, and her eyes fell 
beneath the fixed gaze of that young girl. How 
much the two beings resembled each other then! 
The color was on Lady Mabel’s cheek, and the 
fire in her eye one instant, the next she was pale 
as marble again. 

“T can go no further—it was a dream, the 
very thought that he could lift me to his lofty 
position, was worse than folly! Yet I solemnly 
believe he would have done this but for the in- 
terposition of others. This interposition had its 
effect, he redeemed the pledge that his parents 
had made, and married the lady to whom they 
had betrothed him. The day of his marriage I 
left the court forever—left it to hide my disgrace 
in these grim walls !”? 

** Disgrace !’? repeated Eleanor, in a faltering 
voice—*‘ did you say disgrace ?” 

* Did you not say just now you would know 
who your mother is ?—look upon her, how she 
cowers and blushes before her child!” 

For a moment Eleanor sat with her lips apart, 
and her dark eyes dilating till they grew black 
as midnight. Then a strange kind of joyful ten- 
derness flashed over her face, and half rising she 
threw her arms around the shrinking form of the 
lady. 

**My mother—my poor, wronged mother,” 
she cried, *‘ we will cling together—we two, in 
life and death.” 

The Lady Mabel shook in every limb, and her 
breath came gaspingly, but still she shed no 
tears. 

“But he, my—my father, may I not know 
all??? said Eleanor, with fear and hesitation. 
* Does he live?” 

§* Eleanor, that which I have said to you this 
night must be sealed in your heart forever; my 
angel sister and her noble lord alone possess the 
knowledge that has been given you.”’ 

** But may I know if my father lives? Oh, 
how often when I have seen Mary, the object 
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“ 


of so much fond care, have I longed for a father. 
Tell me, lady—tell me, mother, shall I ever see 
my father ?”? 

Lady Mabel thrust a hand into the bosom of 
her dress. It lingered there a moment, and she 
seemed reluctant to draw it forth again. At 
length it appeared from beneath the dark folds 
of her robe, and, clasped in the fingers, was a 
miniature set with brilliants. 

** See,”’ she said, turning the miniature slowly 
toward the young girl—see !”” 

Eleanor gazed at the painting like one fasci- 
nated. Moment after moment passed, and her 
eyes were riveted on that young and handsome 


face. At length her glance turned slowly from 


the painting to Lady Mabel; her lips moved 
faintly, and two words dropped from them 
almost in a whisper. 

** Now,”’ said Lady Mabel, putting the picture 
into her bosom again with a hand that trembled 
like an aspen— now leave me for to-night, 
but come hither again sometime in the morning. 
Nay, do not kiss me now, I am very faint.” 

Eleanor looked around the room; her eyes fell 
upon the ponderous bed with its tarnished and 
massive drapery. She turned with timid hesita- 
tion to Lady Mabel. 

‘Let me stay with you, mother—I will not 
speak a word to agitate you more. Only let me 
sleep in your arms to-night, I have so often 
wondered what the joy might be to awake from 
slumber and find myself in a mother’s arms!” 

» Lady Mabel arose and stretched forth her arms 
toward the young girl, who sprang to their em- 
brace with a wild and passionate burst of intense 
affection. 

*‘Do you love me?” said the stern woman, 
and now tears gushed to her eyes like water 
from the smitten rock. ‘Eleanor, my child, 
do you love me ?”’ 

The young girl clung to her mother’s bosom 
and wept. 

*‘ Mother! oh, how sweet a word it is; call me 
child again, mother! the sound of your voice, as 
it utters the word, thrills through and through 
my heart.” ; 

*¢ Ah, it is long since we have slept together, 
my child, not since your tiny hands were scarcely 
longer than two rose leaves. It will be sweet 
to feel your breath upon my cheek—ecome, dear 
child, let us disrobe each other.”’ 

A few minutes after the Lady Mabel’s cham- 
ber was enveloped in darkness, and the mother 
and child lay in that massive old bed locked in 
each others arms, not asleep, but silent, and 
each clinging to the other as if fearful that some 
one might attempt to sunder them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Newport in Winter. A Wuatine Voyrace.— 
‘* Blessed be the man that first invented sleep,” says 
Sancho Panza, “it covers one all over like a cloak.” 
Most heartily did we echo this ejaculation, about two 
months since,-when, in going up Long Island Sound 
from New York to Providence, we were forced, by 
stress of weather, to lie by for two days in a place 
known by the euphonious name of Cow Boy! We 
had no resort but to sleep. Two dismal days were 
they, as ever were seen! No sun, no landscape, no 
amusement, no food, foggy and shivering on deck, 
close and smoky in the cabin! Heaven defend us 
from ever seeing Cow Boy again. 

Take our advice, reader, and never begin a journey 
on Friday. We used to think the popular notion a 
superstition. Cow Boy has cured us of that. We 
began our journey on Friday, and twice we had to 
put back to New York. Once we were run down and 
returned a wreck : once we got out of coal, provisions 


and patience! But as Jacob Faithful says, we tried | 


again. We took the Long Island Rail Road, ran down 
to Greenport like the wind, crossed to Allyn’s Point, 
and hiring a carriage rattled off to our destination be- 
hind a span of grays that kept snapping at each other 
all the way, and brought us through in glorious season. 
At Allyn’s Point we saw, for the last time, that noble 
fellow, Captain Dunstan. Alas! he sleeps now the 
sleep of death, cut off in the prime of his useful life. 
Who can understand the ways of Providence? 
* The good die young, 

But they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 

Burn to the socket.” 

Our purpose at Providence, dear reader, was to go 
to sea in a whaler. Not an ordinary, greasy, tub- 
shaped scow of a ship, such as they make by the cord 
down east and cut off in sizes to suit customers; but as 
dashing and gallant a craft as ever floated, “the South 
American” whilome of New York, a packet which has 
made the quickest trip over the Atlantic, and almost 
the only vessel in which the late Joseph Bonaparte 
would sail. You know her old master, perhaps, Capt. 
Bailey, now of the Yorkshire, a bold, yet prudent com- 
mander, and one of the best fellows that ever lived. 
Not a whit inferior, however, is his successor, Captain 
S——, who is the Napoleon of whalers, or a whaler of 
Napoleons, we care not which. In splendid trim was 
his vessel when, with a gay party, we embarked at 
Providence for a trip to sea. Lovely women were 
there, music, gay laughter, dancing, and a glorious 
day—a day, bright and sunshiny, though in the lap of 
winter, like a violet blooming amid the snow. And 
such a dinner! With a drawing-room like that, and 
a dining hall even more commodious, we could de- 
sire nothing better than to weather the ‘‘ Horn!” and 
see the waves breaking against that eternal promon- 
tory, or visit those fair green isles of the Pacific, far 
away, which have long fired our imagination! As 
we sat in those magnificent cabins we realized all 
the romance of the Red Rover, and wondered not that, 
in their good brigantines, the Cavendishes and Drakes 
of England chose to roam the world, rather than remain 
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at home, though to bask in the smile of royalty. Long 
shall we remember that day. 
‘Music awoke with its voluptuous swell, 


Soft eyes spoke love to eyes that spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. ” 


We reached Newport just as the sun set behind the 
western hills. We had been there often in summer, 
when all was gay and dashing; but never in winter 
when everything was dull, bleak and desolate. We 
stepped into a café. The waiter was sleeping at his 
post. He looked up drowsily, and stood fairly aghast 
at the sight of a stranger. ‘‘ They never did anything in 
winter,” he said, ‘‘ everything stood still.” It seemed 
indeed to be so, for when we strolled out after tea, 
there was nobody in the streets : the shops were dimly 
lighted, and the whole place reminded us of one of 
those fairy cities in the Arabian Nights, where the 
inhabitants have been asleep for a century. We 
walked over to the Ocean House. Dark and Gothic 
it rose in the gloom, a solitary light shining high up in 
one of the gables. As we trod its shadowy portico, 
the echoes of our steps broke strangely on the silence. 
It carried back our fancy to the middle ages. We 
looked off toward the ocean. Dim and mysterious it 
rolled afar—eternal, incomprehensible, sublime! 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


In our last number we gave full descriptions of the 
evening dresses fashionable this winter. We now 
furnish our subscribers with three new and beautiful 
costumes of a different character. 

Fic. 1—A Waxxine Dress of purple silk, with 
tight sleeves, and corsage high on the shoulders. Over 
this is worn a sort of sack coat, rather long, and made 
of dark green velvet. The sleeves of this coat are 
a-la-oriental, and are heavily fringed at the end, as is 
also the bottom of the skirt. A bonnet of pink velvet, 
drawn, and trimmed with fringed velvet completes 
this, the most exquisite costume of the season. 

Fic. 1.—A CarriacGe Dress of light green silk; 
tight corsage and high: waist half point: the boddice 
and skirt being trimmed down the front with buttons 
and gympe in zig-zag pattern. The skirt is also trim- 
med at the sides in the same manner. Bonnet of blue 
velvet, trimmed with a long plume. A shawl of a 
rich, warm crimson color completes this costume. 

Fie. n1.—An Oprera Dress of rich silk and satin 
stripes, over which is worn a superb blue wrap, trim- 
med with ermine fur, and gathered at the neck in front 
with a gold cord and tassels. A hood falls back from 
the shoulders, also adorned with a gold tassel. The 
sleeves are slashed nearly to the elbow. An elegant 
lace head-dress completes this costume. 

GenerRAL Remarxs.—There is no change in the 
form of bonnets, nor in the mode of trimming them. 
Plush capotes are not so fashionable as earlier in the 
winter: and the attempt to introduce yellow bonnets 
has very generally failed. For evening parties low- 
necked dresses are almost universally worn, only 
elderly matrons attiring themselves otherwise. Tip- 
pets have supplanted boas. Muffs, however, still 
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continue fashionable, and must indeed always be so. 
For light complexions, drawn bonnets of black satin 
are decidedly the most recherché this winter. Feather 
fans that fold up, are, for evening parties, the most 
desirable. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Boyd's Electic Moral Philosophy. Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This volume comes to us in that finished and 
substantial binding in which the Harpers always invest 
their really valuable works. Its four hundred pages of 
neatly printed matter contain all those great truths of 
moral philosophy which are necessary to the formation 
of the perfect character. In those pages is condensed 
the moral aroma, gathered by its author from his own 
experience doubtless, and from many a ponderous 
volume that none but the student could find patience 
to investigate. It is emphatically a text book for the 
conscience, beyond which the human heart need not 
wander for more elaborate rules of action. 

The Roman Traitor. By W. H. Herbert. 2vols. W. 
Taylor & Co., New York. T.B. Peterson, Philada. 
—This is by far the ablest work of Mr. Herbert. The 





scene of the novel is laid during the conspiracy of Cata- 
3 line, a time frnitful of stirring incidents, of which the 


author has availed himself with great discrimination. 
For an admirable account of the manners of that day 
—for scenes of tragic power and breathless interest— 
for characters admirably depicted and ful) of truth, this 
novel deserves to take rank among those of the most 
celebrated living novelists. No man in England could 
have written such a romance unless it is Mr. Bulwer. 

Views-A-Foot ; or, Europe Seen with a Knap-sack 
and Staff, with a preface by N. P. Willis —For our 
part we make it a point to possess everything and any 
thing to which Mr. Willis attaches his name. What 
he writes himself is always delightful, and what he 
approves is sure to be good. His opinion of this sin- 
gularly interesting book of travels is not more favora- 
ble than ours, nor can he have received greater plea- 
sure in the perusal. J. Bayard Taylor, the author, 
may be proud of his tour to Europe, and of its results. 
This work belongs to Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
American Works, and is sold at fifty cents. 

Harper’s New Miscellany.—Al\ hail to another of 
these excellent books. This volume treating of the 
Body and the Mind, contains just enough of clearly 
written, well arranged knowledge of the connections 
between the physical and the mental economy of the 
human system, for any one professional person to 
know. A physician should go deeper into the study 
of the physical, and the divine could dip more deeply 
into treatises on the mind; but this book contains all 
that every day people wish to know, of either or both 
combined. It is one of the best books of the series. 

Beauties of French History. Harper & Brothers. 
—An interesting volume is this, well calculated to 
convey knowledge to those whose historical education 
may be imperfect, and to refresh the memory of the 
finished historian. It has gathered up much of the 
romance of French History, and there is no romance 
so interesting as that which is real. 
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Poems. By Amelia. Appleton § Co.—We cannot 
express half our admiration for the genius of Mrs. 
Welby in this brief notice of her book. She has not 
in all the length ard breadth of the land a more earnest 
and honest admirer than our humble self. Her book 
has become one of the most precious of our household 
treasures, as her name has long been a blessed house- 
hold word. When we say that the Appletons have 
done justice to her excellence in the form and adorn- 
ment of her poems, we can give those enterprising 
publishers no higher praise. 

Salkeld’s Cl i Antiquities. Harper & Bro- 
thers.—This is a compact manual of the Romans and 
Grecians. The first portion is devoted to Rome, the 
last to Greece, and both are crowded with interesting 
matter. The geography and situation of the public 
buildings, the habits, costumes, furniture, education, 
courts of justice—in short everything appertaining to 
the ancients finds a place and ample notice here. 
Twelve volumes of history would not throw so much 
light on the interesting subject as may be found in this 
little book. 

Robin Hood. Aladdin. Mother Goose. 3vols. G. 
B. Zeiber & Co., Philada.—Here are three volumes 
of fairy and legendary tales, got up in a style suitable 
for children, yet illustrated with engravings of re- 
markable truth and beauty, elegantly colored. No 
publisher, either here or abroad, ever before issued 
for children works half so meritorious in execution. 
The volume of Aladdin contains the prose-story as 
found in the Arabian Nights: the other two tales are 
narrated pleasantly in verse by Lawrence Lovechild. 

‘Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to Read 
and Speak French. 1 vol. D. Appleton §& Co.— 
We have surrendered this volume to a French student 
for an opinion; and, after pondering over its pages 
during three weeks, he comes to the conclusion that 
any man who gives its pages an attentive perusal twice 
ever, and after that is not a tolerable French scholar, 
may despair of ever becoming such. The method is 
easy, and altogether it is an invaluable book. 

Wiley & Putnam's Library of Choice Reading.— 
Four most excellent volumes have just been added to 
this valuable series of choice reading. One is Wal- 
ton’s Lives, in two parts, containing the biography of 
Walton, Hooker and of three others, and forming a 
most delightful book of personal narrative, and giving 
the very best specimens that can be found in the lan- 
guage of a chatty, agreeable, straightforward account 
of the lives of a few distinguished men. 


Hours of Fable. Harper §& Brothers —This is 
one of the beautiful gift books that the Harper’s press 
issued during the holidays. It is brim full of fine 
engravings, and contains the cream of all the fables 
that have ever been given to the world. The snowy 
leaves and the tasteful cover are enriched with gold. 
The wreath which encloses the title is an exquisite 
design. 

Blake's Juvenile Companion. Harper & Brothers. 
—The young person who can read this volume without 
becoming wiser and better from its perusal, can have 
little taste and less good principle. It is a casket of 
bright records. 
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The Useful Arts. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers.— 
These are two most useful vol y ing with 
a history of almost all the articles now in use and going 
on, with information which embraces so wide a range 
of knowledge, that we despair of ever hinting at half 
of it. Itis a perfect encyclopedia of useful knowledge, 
neatly bound and beautifully printed. 

Letters on Astronomy. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers. 
—These letters render the science of astronomy so 
clear that a study often entered upon as a task, appears 
scarcely more than a recreation. After reading it care- 
fully through one has made vast acquirements without 
knowing how. It is neatly got up, and the binding 
strikes us as unusually firm. ° 


The Guide to Wisdom and Virtue. Harper & 
Brothers.—Here is another little volume that should 
be the cherished companion of every youth in the 
country. Every page bears the record of some great, 
good, or heroic deed, which makes the reader in love 
with the virtues of human nature. It is beautifully 
printed and neatly bound. 

The Harpers have just issued the first volume, com- 
plete and bound, of the Pictorial History of England, 
one of the greatest works ever published. We intend 
to say of it all that its great excellence deserves, but 
have no room this month. The design, upon the book, 
original with the publishers, is superb ; almost a history 
of itself. 

The Emigrant. By Sir Francis Head.—This is a 
singular book, and one of no usual interest. It unites 
a series of sketches of the most chatty and interesting 
character, with political history of the British pro- 
vinces, altogether giving a history of events and a 
picture of Canadian life, both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Christine and other Poems. By T. B. Read. 1 
vol. Ticknor & Co., Boston.—This little volume has 
been almost universally pronounced the most success- 
fal first appearance ever made by an author in this 
country. Next month we shall make our readers ac- 
quainted with some of its delightful poems. 

Beauties of English History.—This little book is 
intended for the youth of both sexes. Its pages contain 
the buds and blossoms of English History, and the 
Harpers deserve thanks for publishing it. 

Beauchamp. By James.—Close upon Lucretia the 
Harper’s have given us another novel, by James, more 
interesting than anything he has written during the last 
two years. 

Lueretia:—Bulwer has given us another great book. 
It startles one to think of a character like that of Lucre- 
tia. Yet such things do exist in human nature. 








Tus Montn’s Mezzotint.—The superb mezzotint 
in this number is engraved from the original picture 
by J. B. White, Esq., of Charleston, 8. C., and is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent embellishment ever 
published in any American magazine. The incidents 
on which it is founded, are described authentically in 
chapter IV., of “Agnes Courtenay,” page 74, of the 
present number. 











